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MY GRANDMOTHER’S GUESTS AND THEIR TALES.* 


Ir is long since we have passed an 
evening so ‘pleasantly as in the peru- 
sal of these two volumes. ‘My Grand- 
mother’s Guests’ is, indeed, a work of 
extraordinary merit, and (if the au- 
thor be, as we suppose him to be, a 
young man) of still more extraordi- 
nary promise. The style is pure, 
unadulterated, English—-no slight 
merit in these fantastic times, when 
the Cockney, the Scot, the Hibernian, 
and so many others, have their schools 
and their disciples, who threaten 
utter destruction to ‘the tongue that 
Shakspeare spake.’ The tales «are 
nine in number—some grave—some 
gay—some painting the scenes of 
every-day life—some founded on tra- 
dition or history—some depicting the 
manners and characters of our own 
country—some those of China, Italy, 
and Flanders—but all inte resting aud 
aunusing man extraordinary degree. 

The first tale is entitled Sir over 
de Calve rley’s Ghost.’ The scene is 
laid in the north of England during 
the civil wars; and the skill end fide- 
lity with which Mr. Slingsby has 
portrayed the covenanters, cavaliers, 
preachers, soldiers, zealots, and hy 
pocrites of that turbulent period, 
make us regret that he has chosen 
to confine himself Within such narrow 
limits. Sir William Davenant, the 
eccentric godson of Shakspei are, is 
introduced into this tale with great 
eflect:—as true and striking a por- 
trait of his illustrious sponsor would 
be invaluable. Surely the hand which 
produeed one would not find much 
difficulty in portraying the other, 

‘Hours of Peril’ is another narra- 
tive of intense interest. It is an anec- 
(ote of the French revolution, found- 
ed, we believe, upon fact; but Mr. 
Slingsby’s invention has added inci- 
dents and characters which render it 
altogether one of the most agreeable 
tales in the series. ‘The Feast of 
Lanterns’ is ‘a ryghte merrie con- 
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ceited’ work. We dare not venture 
to disturb the gravity of our readers by 
presenting them with any extracts ; 
and, indeed, our own _ sides have 
ached so painfully, that we do not 
know whether we would willingly run 
the risk of turning over the pages 
again, for the purpose of selecting 
them. 

But by far the most finished and 
interesting tale in the work is ‘The 
Magic Mirror.’ The hero, Leopold 
Von Desterreich, is a student at Got- 
tingen, and an accomplished profi- 
cient in all the licentiousness and de- 
baucheries for which universities in 
eeneral, and German universities, par 
emene w#Cce, are distinguished, The au- 
thor tellsus, however, that, ‘notwith- 
standing all these follies, he was a 
voung man of excellent talents, and 
of a kind and generous heart. His 
iinprudcnces were the mistaken ex- 
cesses of a haughty but noble temper, 
from w nie he Pre nce and a more ex- 
tended knowledge of mankind could 
not fail to pro le e far more worthy 
results.’ The tale opéns with a de- 
sc ription of the close of a debauch at 
Gottingen, ou the eve of All-hallows 
Day, when Leopold, and Schwartz- 
wald, a captain in a regiment of 
Jagers then quartered in the town, 
have outsat all their companions, and 
are continuing their potations in a 
state of comparative sobriety. 

4 Capt Lin,’ said Leopold, ‘‘ you and Lare 
the only honest men in Gottingen, You see 
the whole pack of those noisy curs, who 
but now were barking so loudly, have drawn 
off ; and, spite of good wine and good com- 
pany—for the wine 13 excellent, and such 
company as yours and mine is almost as 

ood-—the drow sy sots have sneaked into 
Sets beds. May the devil rouse them 
for it!’’ 

“ Amen paid the captain, as he set 
down his empty lass; ‘* but I wish little 
Reichard had st: ‘id. When he gets sufb- 
ciently drunk he vrows devout, and tells 
stories about saints and miracles, that are 
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more comical, and not less true, than the 
‘ Fairy Tales.’ ”’ 

‘‘ You, captain,” said Leopold, ‘‘ are 
little better than an atheist. You have 
been trying to convert little Reichard from 
the faith of his fathers to your own no- 
belief: but you can’t succeed: he is a 
worthy pillar of the church, and defies the 
foul fiend. What is the matter with the 
dog, that he howls so?” he asked, as a 
large black hound that always accom- 
panied the captain whined. 

‘He doesn't like cant,” replied the cap- 
tain. 

“ Then I wonder he remains your dog 
so long; for you have been pouring the 
cant of infidelity (which is no less hypo- 
critical than Reichard’s) into the ears of 
all the striplings that would listen to you, 
until there is not as much piety amongst us 
as would serve a monk.”’ 

« Piety !— Vou talk of piety!" said the 
captain with a sneer. 

‘Under your favour, noble captain,” 
said Leopold, ‘* 1 do not talk of piety in 
my own person; I only mean to say that 
you are one of the most impious and mis- 
chievous incendiaries that ever got within 
the walls of a college, to the ruin of foolish 
young fellows: not that you ever did me 
any harm; for, although | am not vain, I 
do think myself a match even for you in 
almost all shapes of wickedness. I mean, 
however, to take up, and mend; and as 
the first step towards it, since my pipe is 
out, [ll empty the bottle, and away to my 
truckle-bed.”’ 

‘* What, thou turned sneaker to!’’ said 
the captain ; ‘ thou flinch from thy liquor, 
hke a shoemaker’s ‘prentice, who fears a 
drubbing from his master!—Nay, then, if 
thou goest, all good fellowship is vone.’ 

‘ Why, look ye, soldier,’ said Leopold, 
‘* | hke drinking as well as another man ; 
and IT have been trying for the last five 
hours to see you under the table, without 
being able to make the least impression on 
you. By all the gods of antiquity, I think 
that every hair in those black mustachios 
of yours acts as a conduit-pipe to carry off 
the fumes of the wine you drink, or you 
could never stand it! Now, I am as de- 
cently drunk as any gentleman could wish 
to be; while you sit there with your im- 
perturbable ugly black face, and, saving 
that you look more stupid, you are, for 


aught I can see, as sober as when vou 
begun.” 


You do me honour, most learned 
flower of college wit,” rephed Schwartz- 
wald; ‘but, if I'm not so drunk as vou 
would have me, I am no less a good fellow: 
I'l join you in any plan of rational amuse- 
ment you hke to propose. Shall we take 
a walk? Shall we storm the governor s 


house, and run away with his nieces? 
Shall we break into St..Ursula’s convent, 
where the blue-eyed girl is going to take 
the veil, and prevent her locking up so 
much beauty from the world? Any thing 
that is mad and wicked, and I’m your 
comrade,”’ 

«Tis All-hallows Eve,” said Leopold. 
‘ Hark how the wind blows! the devil 
and all his imps are riding on the night- 
blast! Would you walk on such a night? 
Do let the dog be turned out,’’ he added, 
as the animal again whined loudly. 

‘‘ Tlike to hear the wind,” said Schwartz- 
wald; ‘‘ and, as for the devils, surely 
you, who defy almost every thing in this 
world as well as in the other, don’t pre- 
tend to care two straws for all the fiends 
that ever plagued the earth.” 

‘ Schwartzwald knew very well that the 
only thing that Leopold feared—if he feared 
at all—was the agency of supernatural 
beings; but he knew also that he would 
rather die than confess so much. ‘The sol- 
dier had discovered this point in his com- 
panion’s character, and he was resolved to 
persist in his attack upon it. 

“Come,” he continued, “ if you really 
don’t fear the devil, and would like to run 
the chance of meeting a pretty wench, take 
a stroll with me to the house of the old 
witch, Alice, and let us have our fortunes 
spelt.” 

« Will you go and have a peep in the 
old hag’s magic mirror?” 

“ Have with you then willingly,” cried 
Leopold ; and, quitting the tavern, they 
sallied forth into the street. 

‘It was now twelve o’clock. The night 
was totally dark ; not a star was visible 
through the thick black clouds which 
palled the heavens. The wind blew in 
fierce gusts; and, as it rushed through the 
ample sky, shrill sounds, which seemed 
horrible and unnatural, were mingled with 
its fitful blasts. The old houses shook, 
the signs creaked in the wind, chimneys 
were heard to fall into the silent streets, 
window-shutters flapped, and watch-dogs 
howled. The hoarse cry of the sentinels 
placed in different parts of the city were 
the only human voices to be,heard; and 
these, as they mingled at certain intervals 
with the other noises of the night, seemed 
like the shouts of roving demons. No- 
thing could be more gloomy, nor oppressive 
to the spirits, than this weather ; and Leo- 
pold, more than once, wished that he had 
never begun the adventure. 

‘‘ We shall be sure to find company 
the old crone’s,”’ said Schwartzwald: “ the 
girls will be afraid to return home while 
the wind blows thus.” 

‘* A man need have some inducement to 
go out on such a night,” replied Leopold ; 


























‘*] mean something beyond that uld wo- 
man’s juggling. I look for some pretty 
wenches ; and, if I find them, they shall 
pay for it. I won't take all this trouble 
for nothing; nay, if I should even find 
some of those fiends, which, as folks say, 
visit the old sorceress, provided they come 
in the shape of young and pretty women, 
I will boldly make love to them.” Leo- 
pold said this merely for tle sake of say- 
ing something, and for keeping up the 
character of a dare-devil, which he had 
got. He knew Schwartzwald was a man, 
who, if he gained the slightest advantage 
over him in the way of ridicule, would not 
fail to bring upon him the quizzing of all 
their companions. 

‘* Well said, Orlando Innamorato!”’ re- 
plied the soldier ; ‘* even such a cold wind 
as this, | see, cannot cool hot young blood ; 
~-but here we are at the gate.”” He gave 
the word, which, as an officer of the guard, 
he was acquainted with ; and being, more- 
over, well known, he and his companion 
were permitted to pass. 

‘They quitted the town, and struck into 
a path diverging away from the road, 
which led them on to a barren heath. A 
quarter of an hour’s rough walking brought 
them to a low hovel, the lights in which 
they had seen some time before they reached 
it. A loud sound of laughter, mingled 
with screams, was heard, but ceased as 
the soldier and the student approached. 
The lights, too, were extinguished ; and, 
by the time the visitors were at the door, 
all was dark and silent. 

** This is odd,”’ said Leopold: ‘it seems 
we are just too late; the revelling is 
finished,”’ 

‘“We shall make them begin again,” 
replied Schwartzwald. ‘* After coming so 
far, and in sucha night, we must enforce 
old Alice’s hospitality.” 

‘He knocked sharply at the door with 
his sabre-hilt, and his dog set up a loud 
and disagreeable bark. 

‘Immediately afterwards the door was 
opened, and the withered face of the 
wretched beldame, who called herself the 
mistress of the hovel, was seen by the light 
of a small lamp which she bore. 

‘* How tow, mother?’ cried Schwartz- 
wald ; ‘* are they robbers or goblins that 
you fear, since you are so cautious in 
opening your doors ?” 

‘* You are not alone,’”’ mumbled the old 
woman, without replying to the soldier's 
observations, as she saw the figure of Leo- 
pold beyond. 

““T am not,” replied the captain; “ I 
bring a& gentleman to visit you on this au- 
spicious night; he wishes to see some of 
your But, zounds! why do you keep 
Us Standing in the cold here?’ be said 
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abruptly, as he pushed into the cottage, 
and was followed by Leopold. 

‘The place exhibited the most desolate 
appearance. On the hearth were some 
scanty embers; on a table near it stood 
the homely food on which it seemed that 
the old woman had been regaling when 
her visitors interrupted her supper. This 
consisted of some of the coarsest bread of 
the country, and a raw onion. A starved 
black cat was lying near the fire, and was 
not disturbed either by the entrance of the 
student and the soldier, or by the black 
dog of the latter, with whom she seemed 
to be on very good terms. 

‘ Leopold looked about in astonishment : 
he was sure that he had seen lights and 
heard sounds of rude merriment a few 
moments before ; and he was sure too that 
they could proceed from no other place 
than the room he was in, which now 
was as dull and gloomy as a midnight 
tomb. 

‘Come, mother,’ said Schwartzwald, 
‘we thought to have found some of the 
lasses of Gottingen here, who had come 
to see their future husbands in your famous 
mirror.” 

“ What! on this night?” cried the old 
woman. 

‘* Aye! why not?” said Schwartzwald : 
‘* when were mad-cap girls to be frightened 
by bad weather from what they had set 
their hearts on ?”’ 

‘‘ There is not a girl in all Gottingen,” 
said Alice, ‘‘ that would come out to- 
niyht, even if she were sure of getting a 
husband to-morrow by doing so.” 

‘“Come, come, my good old dame,” 
said Leopold, ‘ tell us where you have 
hidden these young ladies. [am sure that 
I heard sounds as I came along the heath, 
which could be no other than female 
voices. Beseech them to come forth now, 
my gentle Sybil; for, if you don’t, I must 
begin to court you. Iam pledged to make 
love to some one this night.” 

‘The old hag grinned, and shook her 
palsied head, swearing over and over again 
that there was no female in the house but 
herself. 

“ You have some wine hidden, if you 
have no women,” said Schwartzwald: 
“come, produce that, mother, and then 
we'll talk about the other affairs ; but the 
wine in the first place, for my walk and 
the night-blast have made me as cold as a 
corpse.”’ : 

‘ The old woman removed one of the tiles 
with which the floor of her hut was paved, 
and produced, from a hole which it cover- 
ed, a large old-fashioned flask. She placed 
it on the table with glasses. 

‘Come, Alice,” said Schwartzwald, 
let us have a peep into thy mirror.” 
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“What would’st thou see?’ asked the 
old woman emphatically. 

“ eh I care not for thy tricks,”’ he 
replied “ds; but Meinherr there will lke to 
view some of thy juggling ; and I can tell 
thee also, by way of putting thee on thy 
mettle, that he has n » faith in it—he thinks 
thee an arrant cheat.”’ 

‘The old woman looked angrily at each 
of her visitors; and Leopold, who thought 
thatin his character of cuest, and an un- 
invited one to » af would be the extreme of 
Hl breeding to affront the lacty of this noble 
mans) Mn, disclaimed his friend’s imputa- 
tion, and assured the old woman that he 


. , °° ‘ . . et 7 . > 
bad the ty mMmest OPMANDN OF eet shall 


‘The ha , muttered some unintelherble 
words between her teeth, but m such a 
This ili d did { vw ethey 
his ¢ ii il hada pera i i or wie 
ther she was still indie t at | Watt 
of faith im her practices. (fe therefore 

peated his PeU st | it +. (> 4 ould per 
Thi t | mtose hen irl 


‘Schwartewald. in the meantime, seemed 


to enjoy mi tily the old woman's anvrer, 


ind | kis ¢ Wwours to propitiate 

7? : ] ‘ . 
her. * Come,” he said at lenyth, ** pro- 
dice thy ct bP iii d mirror, nd let us SCC 


De’ OUPr OesLUuLy 


Phe mirror is destroved.”’ said the old 


w nd, if it were not, you know 
s i { the laws to 1 make usec of — 
l du ( Hil hake, et itle Alice,” 
d Sch Lizwa dd, ‘itis not destroyed ; 
and, when thou talkest of laws, for whom 
‘ tthou take us? Are we Philistines ?* 
ewe noek and hy] crit + tradesmen ’ 
re We ' et qu wil citizens who co} it? 
fo Consus hy art ahout stole 1} Sp OMS, 
mid oy 1 \ VY can find thre 1) 
\ ({ (I ( ( (| 1 thee | i 
‘ | rWhich Lonce | L i] | Oul 
(| i's to re scu the ’ 
{ ( 1s i lad 7 iway ith 
! is \{ Thr risa en ’ 
Chie Taal i! i lo dl, fs lt Were, 
Mt 4 eo’ Vouths truce. 606aAmS steel, and 
- A 1 Tat a fcssor. Pr duce, 


bung forward thy wonders, and 


Leopold repeated his request that she 


would do s los cunositv was now 

} bot \ \ | , asd Weil by the a hy ot 

Schwiuartey las by the old woman's CV 1- 

lent reluct to comply with their re 
Ost 

Lhe l viclded to ir united impor 

t ties 6tull n 1 while her 


aved frame shook with an increased acl 
tation, she an sf. Al doe in to make he r 
preparations for exhibiting the mirror. She 
lrst carefu liv raked up all the embers of the 
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fire into a heap, and covered them witha 
close vessel, so thatthe faint light which 
before streamed from them was now 
wholly obscured. She next went to a re- 
cess in one corner of the room, and, re- 
oa wing a quantity of rags and lumber 

ich stood against the w all, she opened 
7 ee os within which was seen a black 
curtain. She then took Leopold by the 
Arr, and, placing him directly opposite 
this curtain, she extinguished the lamp, 
and the room was left in utter darkness. 

‘ Now,” mumbled the old crone, ‘‘ what 
is it you would see?’ 

‘Leopold had, in spite of himself, been 
in) some decree overawed by the hay’s 
DMANAHE TY, mad the cautl y") of her prepara- 
frous., Hic hesitated as to what he sh ruld 


‘1 should re said Schwartzwald, 
“to see the place of my burial, as, in all 
probal ility, when . visit it for the la st time, 
| shall not be able to recoentse it.’ 

‘Thank you for the hint,” said Leopold ; 
‘it shall be so:—show me my vrave, 

‘The curtain was heard to be slowly 
withdrawn, and Leopold saw a small square 
mirror before him, which was pertectly 
distinct, and in which heht seemed to be 
reflected, roves. o there was none in the 
chamber. He looky again, and the surface 
appeared to be dulled, as if by some vapour 
passing before it. “Lhis soon cleare daw ay, 
and be saw within the mirror a sight whic h 
rivetted his attention A small square en- 
earn d by Ingh walls, and 
thinly planted with cypress-trees, see med 
to hie betore hina, The VA alls were hike 
those of a cloister, and were covered with 


j 


a climbing shrub: the branches of some 


closure, sw 


acacia-trees, r maded with blossoms, hung 
over; and in that part which was op posite 
to him, and beyond them, he saw the 
which seemed to be 
chora  monastical establish- 
ment, Lo ying down, he perc ‘eived that 


alee : oft cl ty) ilding 


ither a chur 


the small em lon ire was thickly covered 
With vraves, on each of which a small 
wooden cross had been placed, and flowers 
thickly planted. One grave was open, 4s 
if it had been just dug: he looked upon 
the wall against which this open grave was 
made, and he saw upon it am sasble tablet, 
with an mseription. He gazed upon the 
tablet, and read his own name, * ‘ Leopold 
Von Desterreich,’’ in laree and distinct 
letters. An emotion, for which he could 
not account, held him fixed to the spot: he 
rubbed his eyes, to be sure that he was 
under no delusion ; still the silent burral- 
ground Jay before him—still his own name 
seemed to be uttered trom the marble on 
which it was written, and to ring in his 


rit is common to call the citizens and tradespeople Philistines. 
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ears as well as to pain his eyes. A cold 
sweat settled upon his brow—his head 
turned round—and he would have fallen 
but for Schwartzwald. 

‘The bag, who knew well enough, 
although she could not see, what was going 
on, called out, im an almost unearthly 
voice, ** You have looked upon it once— 
of the third time beware !" 

‘A hollow and discordant voice, which 
he believed to be hers, then groaned, 
rather than sung— 

‘ Tlither, hither, shall you come ; 

This your last and lowly home. 

Wheresoe’er your way you bend, 

Hither must your travel tend : 

Roam the earth, or swim the deep, 

Hither, hither, still you creep, 

[n this dull cold bed to sleep.” 

‘While this melancholy strain sull lin- 
gered in his ears the curtain was again 
drawn, and the lamp hyhted. Leopold 
felt sick at heart, and could not rally is 
strength so as to reply to Schwartawald. 

“Why, zounds !” said the soldier, ‘ the 
old woman has trightened you indeed.” 

‘Leopold heard the taunt, but be could 
not rT pry to it. 

“Tere,” said Schwartzwald, pouring 
him outa large glass of wine, “ try this 
never-failing specific against the blue and 
every other sort of devils.” 

. Leopold swallowed the wine, which 
was at once delicious and powerful: his 
spirits returned, his heart glowed, and even 
more than his wonted animation pervaded 
He felt a powerlul excitement, 
and laughed aloud, all the fears which the 
Sight of the grave had occasioned being 
lorgotten, 

‘Why, what matters it,’’ said Schwartz- 
wald, ‘* where aman is buried? Weshall 
all be in our graves some day, perhaps ; 
and the knowledge where they are situated 
cannot bring them one step nearer to us, 
Drink, then; and, let Death come when 
he will, he shall find us properly prepared 
lor the journey, as far as yood hquor can 
prepare us.’ 

Leopold filled lus glass avain, and, as 
he drained it, a noise like that of suppressed 
luuchter was heard at the door. Old 
Alice opened it, and began to talk to some 
persons who were standing on the outside. 
lt was soon apparent that the new-comers 
Were females ; and Leopold, who was now 
in very high spirits, leaped from his chair, 
and, rushing to the door, swore that, 
whoever they were, they should enter. 
Schwartzwald followed him, and _ they 
dragged in two girls, whom they found 
talking to Alice. 

‘Lhe wenches struggled a good deal, and 
seemed very averse to entering the cottage : 
but the twogallants were men not to be 
denied ; by main force the fair ones were 
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seated near the fire, and their cloaks 


taken oft. 

‘ Leopold pressed his suit very vigor- 
ously; he was going through the forms 
usual on such occasions, swearing all those 
oaths which he had found to prevail often 
before, and which your accomplished lover 
always swears, and never means to observe, 
when Schwartzwald slapped him on the 
shoulder. 

‘* Bravo!” he said, ‘ you redeem your 
pledge bravely: you said that you would 
make love even to fiends if they should 
come in your way; and who do you think 
our friends here are?’ 

‘«] think they are very true flesh and 
blood, and no fiends, but the daughters of 
some good Pinhstines of Gottingen.’ 

‘To see how a man may be imposed on, 
now! and a learned wan too—a student— 
a save thatis to be! But l must undeceive 
you. Know, then, most renowned Bursehe, 
that you have been gulled, and that you 
have fallen into a trap | have long laid for 
you. | thought that your danng impu- 
dence and rashness must at some time or 
Other yield you into my hands, and that all 
the p ‘ins | have taken with you could not 
be thrown away. Once | was as you are ; 
now itis my business to make such as you 
arewhat Lam. Your profligacy and your 
audacity have made you an easy prey to 
me, and you have this night, by dabbling 
in forbidden, and, as you would call them, 
unholy things, sealed my power over you. 
Still | would rather be your friend than 
your foe; and, if you will give yourself up 
to me voluntarily, L will secure to you all 
the happiness that, in your wildest mo- 
ments, you ever dreamed of. Refuse this, 
and it shall be my business to poison every 
moment of your life—to drive you to 
despair and to death by torments at which 
you now cannot even guess. Llow say you!” 

‘Leopold was stupified. The hellish 
potion he had drunk had bewildered his 
senses ; the events of the night —the horror 
of the open avowal of Schwartzwald, or the 
demon, as he now seemed to be——had 
shaken his reason to its very centre, He 
looked around, and saw that the twe sup- 
posed girls were as old and as ugly as 
Alice; and they all three now stood to- 
gether in a group, with their sunken glazed 
eyes fixed upon him, waiting to know 
whether they should hail him as a brother 
ornot. He gasped for breath, and, putting 
his hand to his neck, he opened his collar. 
As he did this he felt a small cross, which 
his mother, who was a very pious, but 
superstitious woman, had caused to be 
made from an unquestionable relic of St. 
Anthovy’s staff, and which she believed 
was a never-failing preservative against 
witchcraft and evil spirits. Upon this occa- 
sion it brought back toLeopold’s recollection 
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subjects which he had but too long neglect- 
ed. He thought of his mother—of the care 
she had taken in training his infancy to 
pious habits : he remembered the satisfac 
tion he had once taken in the practices ol 
devotion, and a ray broke in at once upon 
the dark despair that had begun to over- 
spread his heart. He grasped the cross ; 
his courage revived; and with a great 
effort he said to Schwartzwald, ‘‘ Inu the 
name of Heaven, and of the God of 
Heaven, I defy thee !”’ 

‘A loud scream burst from the hags, 
and “chwartzwald advanced to him witha 
threatening gesture Leopold drew his 
aword, and made a fierce lunge at him. 
The sword vlanced off lis breast; and the 
captain, or, as he should now be more 
properly called. the demon, seized Leopold 
by the throat. The youth felt his strength 
was unavailing: he struggled, but it was 
in vain; he fell, and saw the eyes of the 
demon ylare exultingly over him, The 
power of sensation forsook him: he be- 
heved he was dying, and uttered a croan, 
with which, as he imagined, his spint de- 
parted from him.’ 

He isdiscovered the next morning, 
apparently dead, by some peasants, 


and proper measures are taken for 


his restoration. His first care is to 
obtain an explanation from Schwartz- 
wald, but the amiable captain has 
decamped. The curiosity of Leo- 
yold’s companions ts aroused, but 
ce declines to eratity it further than 
by informing them that he had seen 
some dreadtul sights at the old 
woman’s hovel, in company with 
Schwartzwald. A long illness, both 
mental and bodily, affliets him, on 
his recovery from which he seeks the 
society of his forine r friends, for the 
purpose ot diverting the melancholy 
Which still preys Upon him He 
finds that their conduct towards him 
has undergone an extraordinary 
change. He has become an object 
of reserve, of curiosity, of tear, and 
even of detestation. He at leneth 
experiences an insult from a fellow- 
student, whom, in return, he canes 
most unmercifully, and is conse. 
quently expelled the universitv. He 
them enters as a volunteer in the 
French army: the gaiety and activity 
of a military life dissipate his 
chagrin, and almost efface from his 
memory the horrors of All-hallows 
night; and, on a beautiful summer’s 
evening, when the oflicers of his regi- 
ment take up their quarters at Santa 
Croce, a convent of nuns, situated 


among the hills beyond Bergamo, he 
is among the most cheerful and viva- 
cious of the party. The abbess re- 
ceives her guests with much courtes 
and hospitality, furnishes them with 
a delicious repast, and shows them 
through the apartments and the gar. 
dens of the convent. 

‘There is another part of my do. 
main,”’ said she, “ which, although it is 
somewhat melancholy, looks so very beau- 
tiful by moon-light, that I will show it you, 
if you will permit me.” 

‘* By all means”’ was uttered simulta- 
neously by the whole party. 

“It is the cemetery,” she said; and, 
calling to the gardener, she bade him un- 
lock a door in the warden wall. 

‘They entered the burial-ground, which 
was one of the most striking that, per- 
haps, was ever beheld. ‘The moon was 
now declining, and threw its broad light 
acainst one side of the square, while the 
other was in deep shade. Cypresses were 
thickly planted within the square, and the 
white marble pillars of the cloisters which 
surrounded it shone in the clear moon- 
lioht between their black trunks and their 
sorrowful motionless foliage 

‘* This cemetery,” said the abbess, “ is 
one to which | have almost become at- 
tached; and, weak as you may believe it, 
I should feel great pain if [thought that 
my bones were destined to rest im any 
other. ‘The perfect tranquillity which pre- 
vails here—the beauty of the situation— 
those eternal mourners, the cypresses— 
the soft broad gleams of the moon's light 
—all combine to make it, in my opinion, 
most fit for the calm resting-place of mor- 
tal bodies, until that change which is to 
transfer them to another sphere shall take 
place. ‘This is, 1 know, a weakness, and 
you must think | am wrong to indulge in 
it; but, when you consider how much our 
lives are swayed by fancies, you will find 
some excuse for me.” 

‘Leopold assured the abbess that he 
thought her selection so good a one that it 
needed no apolovy. 

‘They had now walked down one side 
of the quadrangle, and had passed under 
that cloister which was in shade. On 
turning out of it a sight met Leopold's 
eves, which fixed him to the spot with 
astonishment. 

‘The moon, which was now at his 
back, shone full upon the wall of the op 
posite cloister ;—behind it arose the aca- 
cia-trees, loaded with their white stream- 
ing blossoms, and waving like plumes im 
the soft night-air. In the distance were 
seen the slender white spires of the con- 
vent, against which the moon-beams fell, 
and showed distinctly the richly-carved 
crochets which decorated them. In short, 
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he saw the very scene which he had be- 
held in the mirror at old Alice's hovel ! 
He looked again at the wall nearest to 
him. The stone upon which, in the 
mirror, he had seen his name inscribed, 
was not there ; but the branches of a cle- 
matis that had been trained against the 
wall had left a square space of exactly the 
size of the tablet of his vision. Nothing 
was wanting but the name. He gazed at 
it with horror; a cold sweat stood upon 
his brow, and a groan burst from his over- 
charged bosom. 

‘You are unwell, I fear,” said the 
abbess, who saw the paleness of his face, 
and felt the trembling of the arm she 
held. 

‘Tler voice recalled Leopold to himself. 
“T find the nivht-air chilk” he said; 
“and the length of the march has fa- 
tizued me more than usual. With your 
permission we will return,”’ 

‘The company proceeded back to the 
convent, and Leopold was able to master 
his emotion so well that his momentary 
indisposition was universally believed to 
have arisen wholly from the cause to which 
he had attributed it. Having taken some 
wine, at the entreaty of the abbess, he 
retired to his chamber. 

‘In vain he attempted to sleep: when 
he closed his eyes the scene in the ceme- 
tery was as vividly before his sight as it 
had been when he gazed on the real sub- 
stance. At length, feverish, and worn 
out with tossing in his bed, he arose, and 
went to the window. Upon opening it he 
found that it commanded a view of that 
part of the garden which adjoined the 
burial-ground, where it had been foretold 
his own grave should be dug. The moon 
was now nearly sunk, the night-breeze 
had freshened a little, and, blowing 
against the tall cypresses, they seemed to 
beckon him towards the narrow spot which 
at some period he believed must be his 
own. Tle gazed at them until, his faacy 
aiding the impressions he had before re- 
ceived, he became convinced that this was 
the place destined for his dissolution— 
perhaps this was the very time when that 
event was to happen. 

“As he pondered over the events of 
his life, and reflected on the bitterness 
with which they had been tinged since the 
fatal All-hallows Night, he felt little oc- 
casion to regret even if this should be his 
fate. At this moment the notes of the 
organ in the chapel of the convent fell 
upon his ear; and, soon after, the voices 
of the nuns were heard in celebration of 
the funeral office for one of the sisters 
who had lately died. Leopold listened : 
the coincidence was so striking, that for 
4 moment he could have fancied that his 


apprehensions had been realized, that he 
had in truth ceased to exist, and that it 
was for him that these midnight orisons 
were sung, 

‘It was not long, however, that he re- 
mained under this delusion. Shaking off, 
by a violent effort, the thick-coming fan- 
cies which crowded upon his brain, he 
recommended himself to the protection of 
Heaven ; and, resolving that he would no 
longer vex himself with speculating upon 
an accident, which, however frightful it 
had been rendered by circumstances, he 
could neither prevent nor hasten, he 
closed the window, and retired again to 
his bed, where his attempts to sleep were 
more successful.’ 

At Berne Leopold falls in love with 
the beautiful Laura Baldini, is ac- 
cepted both by the ledy and her 
father, and a day is fixed upon for 
the celebration of their nuptials. 
Time has now brought round another 
anniversary Of All-hallows Night, 
but our hero is enjoying the mirth 
and gaiety of a ball in company 
with his Laura. Here, however, in 
the course of the evening, he is 
horror-struck at seeing her father in 
close and earnest conversation with 
the student whom he had caned at 
Gottingen. Signor Baldini and _ his 
daughter quit the ball-room abruptly, 
without taking leave of Leopold; and 
the latter, having no doubt as to the 
person to whom he is indebted for 
this slight, fixes a quarrel upon the 
student, to decide which they meet 
upon the ramparts at five o’clock 
the next morning; Leopold having 
left a note at his lodgings, to be 
transmitted to Laura, in case this ad- 
venture should end fatally. Here 
our hero, tohis amazement, discovers 
the identity of the student with his 
old tormentor, Schwartzwald; and 
the latter, after an unsuccessful at- 
tempt to assassinate his opponent, 
seeks his safetv in flight. 

Leopold remains in a weak and 
almost insensible condition for seve- 
ral days. On his recovery he finds 
that Baldini and his daughter have 
left Berne, but he is unable to ascer- 
tain whither they have gone, At 
length, after a search of several 
weeks, he arrives at a convent, in 
which he is given to understand that 
Laura has been placed. 

‘ The abbess was a prim, but kind-look- 
ing, old lady. She received Leopold with 
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an air of stately politeness. He looked 
about the room, avd could have fancied 
that this was not the first time he had been 
init. He thought of the nunnery of Santa 
Croce, but this abbess was not lke the 
principal of that house ; besides, he was 
convinced of this being situated in a dif- 
ferent part of the country ; and, upon look- 
ing again, he saw that, although the gene- 
ral plan of the rooms might be the same, 
that in which he was now sitting was de- 
ficient in the severe elegance which cha- 
racterized the parlour of Santa Croce. 

‘The relivious emblems, which are com- 
mon to all such establishments, were 
there—the bad painting of the Madonna, 
and the crucifix, hung against the walls ; 
but the fresh-filled flower-vases were ab- 
sent, and every description of even allow- 
able ornament was rigorously banished. 

’ Leopold, mastering his agitation as 
well as he could, approached the abbess, 
and, telling her his name, said he had 
come in search of the Signora Laura, who 
he had reason to believe was now within 
these walls, 

- | “assure you,” replied the abbess, 
with a cold and formal manner, ‘‘ that she 
is not.” 

‘« 1 beseech you, madam,’ said Leo- 
pold—while his features  expre ssed the 
anxiety and pain of his mind —‘* I beseech 
you not to trifle with the feclinus of one 
who is already on the very edge of despair. 
L implore you, by all that you hold most 
sacred, not to make two persons utterly 
wretched. ‘This cannot be the end of true 
religion; and this, perhaps worse than 
this, must be the consequence of your 
separating me from Laura. Our passion 
is mutual , our happiness—our lives --nay, 
the salvation of one of us—depends upon 
our being permitted to meet once more.” 

ar My son,” rephed the abbess, who, 
apathetic as she was, could not avoid feel- 
DThy moved by the vehemence of Leopold’s 
manner, ‘* it 1s not any more in my power 
to unite you than to increase the space 
which separates you. Pray calm your 
emotion, and arm yourself with Christian 
patience to endure those evils which must 
be the lot of all of us in this world.’’ 

‘Is she here?” cried Leopold linpa- 
tiently. 

‘* My son, she is not,’ replied the ab- 
bess. 

** But she has been -here ?"’ 

‘ Itis very tre that she has been here, 
but she has departed hence.”’ 

‘* When did she yo, and whither? Tell 
me, and the speed of the winds of Heaven 
shall not equal mine iu pursuit of her.’ 

‘* Avain | say to you, be patient! Re- 
member that sorrow and suffering are the 
lot of mortals, and that it is by them alone 


we can hope to enjoy that true happiness 
which is in Heaven.” 

‘ Leopold would have rushed from the 
room without listening to any more of the 
old lady’s exhortations, but the desire of 
learning whither Laura had gone restrain- 
ed him, 

«If you will moderate that transport, 
which even new shakes your every limb, 
aud will promise to bear hke a man that 
which man is born to suffer, I will tell you 
whither our dear sister is departed.” 

‘Leopold bowed. ‘There was a solem- 
nity in the manner of the old lady's last 
address to him which shocked him. He 
had thought that to find the place of 
Laura’s abode was to be happy. Now, for 
the first time, he began to think that some 
sinister accident might have happened, 
more fatal to lis hopes than even her 
flisht. 

‘1 do promise,” he said, and the blood 
receded from his cheeks as he gazed al- 
most breathless on the abbess. 

“ The track of many years had oblite- 
rated, L thought, the very scars of former 
SOTTOWS from my heart,’’ said the abbess, 
as her eyes streamed with tears ; ‘ but the 
sight of your sufferings makes me feel the 
old wounds agaim. My son, the sister 
Laura has gone to her home—she is 
dead !”’ 

‘Leopold gasped, and looked in stupid 
astonishment for a moment—then fell at 
the old lady’s feet, as if a thunderbolt 
had struck him. 

‘She immediately rang for assistance ; 
the porter, a priest who performed the re- 
ligious services of the cloister, and some 
of the elder nuns, entered, At first 1t was 
thought that Leopold was dead: no pulse 
could be felt in his veins, no respiration on 
his lips, and his face was pale and rigid, 
as if death had already inflicted the last 
blow of sufferimg on him At lenyth, how- 
ever, the cares of the surrounding persons 
were successful ; he slowly opened his eyes, 
and, as the recollection of the fatal in- 
formation he had received recurred to him, 
a cold shuddering convulsed his frame. 

‘* Tell me, when did she die?” he asked, 
in a si arcely audible tone. 

‘Five days ago,’”’ replied the abbess; 
and yesterday she was buried.”’ 

Leopold groaned deeply. 

‘1 know,’ said the abbess, (who 
thought that if she could get him to listen 
she might be able to relieve him by divert» 
ing his thouchts, ) ‘‘the whole history of 
your ill-fated attachment, and I pity you 
most heartily. but you are not yet aware 
that we believed you were dead.”’ 

‘Leopold made no answer, but by his 
gestures showed that he was attending to 
the abbess’s discourse. 
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‘« Sister Laura,’’ she continued, ‘‘ loveid 
vou too well to be moved by the absurd 
reports which her father so realily be- 
lieved; and she lived in the hope of being 
united to you, until the receipt of that fatal 
letter, by which she understood you were 
dead.” 

“ What letter do you speak of?” asked 
Leopold. 

“The letter which you wrote, and in 
which you said you should be no more at 
the time it would reach her hands. ‘This 
it was that killed her; this destroyed the 
hope that sustained her; and she died, 
because, without you, the world had no 
joys for her.”’ 
~ Show me that letter,” cried Leopold, 
with a faint effort. 

‘The abbess did so immediately ; and 
he recognised the letter which he had 
written on the mornmme of his duel, and 
which he had since sought in vain. He 
sunk back in despair. ‘“ The fiend tri- 
umphs!’’ he said; ‘* it is in vain to con- 
tend further, ‘The last blow is now 
struck,”’ . 

‘Afterafew minutes he recovered avain, 
and, fixing lis lustreless eyes upon the 
abbess, he said, ‘‘ Lead me, L implore you, 
to her grave.”’ 


‘The abbess, hoping that the sight of 


this melancholy spot might, by exciting 
his tears, assuage that mortal agony which 
racked his heart, complied with his re- 
quest. She added some words of conso 
lation, which fell as much unheeded upon 
.the ear of Leopold as if he had already 
been laid in the grave he sought to 
visit. | | 

‘The old priest and the porter sup- 
ported hun, for his own limbs almost re- 
fused their office; and, followed by the 
abbess and the nuns, all of whom wept at 
the piteous spectacle which Leopold exhi- 
bited, they proceeded towards the convent 
cemetery. Leopold never ratsed his head 
from the shoulder of the kind priest until 
they stopped. 

** Here,” said the father, ‘‘ is the low 
grave in whieh lies she whom you loved, 
and who was the persouification of beauty 
and virtue.” ) 

‘ Leopold looked up. One glance was 
enough—the well-known spot, which no- 
thing could have erased from his memory, 
was before him. The ivy-covered wall— 
the tall cypresses—the white tablet, on 
which the moonbeams fell with a silvery 
lustre~-the sparkling marble spires of the 
convent m the back ceround—all convinced 


him at once that this was the cemetery of 
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Siaia Croce—that the spot on which he 
stood was that predestined to be his grave. 

‘Once he looked round, as if to assure 
himself—once he gazed on the grave of his 
Laura, where the flowers strewed bv her 
weeping companions lay yet unwithered— 
then turned his eyes to the dark blue sky, 
aud, sinking again upon the shoulder of 
the priest without speaking a word, and 
utteriny but ove Jone sigh, his spirit fled 
for ever!" 


Such is the close of this sweet and 
melancholy, butintensely interesting, 
story. Our extracts have been copt- 
ous, but are, nevertheless, inadequate 
to give our readers a just idea of the 
beauty and power of the connected 
narrative, which onr author has re- 
lieved by several happy touches of 
that dry quiet humour with which 
these volumes abound. 

‘Lady Arabella Stuart’ is another 
highly interesting tale, founded upon 
a tragic incident in the history of the 
reign of James the First. ‘Le Mort 
au tué les Vivans’ is, we believe, also 
founded upon fact; and, together 
with the ‘Knight and the Disour,’ 
which closes the series, will amply 
repay the time bestowed upon their 
perusal. 

These tales are connected by de- 
scriptions of ‘My Grandmother's 
Guests,’ who are the supposed nar- 
rators. Here Mr. Slingsby is, if pos- 
sible, still more suecessful than in 
the stories. The whim, and truth, 
and spirit, with which he has painted 
his yarn persone, make them 
marvellously entertaining. The Vil- 
lage Lawyer—the clever, half-starved, 
Country Apothecary—the old lady, 
‘My Grandmother,’ herself—but, 
above all, the retired Sea Captain— 
are each, and all of them, persons 
of infinite wit—of most excellent 
fancy. The humour and verisimili- 
tude of the last sketch would induce 
us to believe that the author was 
some *‘ deboshed fish,’ who had spent 
al] his davs on the briny element ; 
while, on the other hand, the volumes 
contain abundant evidence to prove 
that his life has been passed in Gray’s 
paradise, ‘ lolling upon 2 sofa, and 
reading eternal new romances.’ 
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THE HERMIT IN IRELAND.—NO. IY. 


A SUNDAY STROLL. 
I wave been long in the habit of 
visiting all the little villages, and all 
the places of city resort or of rural 


recreation, in the neighbourhood of 


Ireland’s beautiful metropolis. 1 
have passed, at sunset, over the ce ‘je- 
brated green of Donnybrook ; crossed 
the winding Dodder; toiled through 
Windy Harbour ; and taken up my 
abode for the night at Dundrum, for 
the sake of sleeping beneath the 
healthy breeze of the mountains, 
and of enjoying, in the morning, the 
far-famed luxury of goats’ milk. I 
have wandered to Golden Bridge to 
drink of the spa; or driven to Dun- 
learv to behold its bustle, its dust, 
and its rocky nakedness. On the Ist 
of May I steer to Finglas, to gaze 
upon the beautiful May-maids. | 
have been at Leixlip to view the 
Salmon-leap; [ have dined in’ the 
ivy cabin at Drumecondra; and, in the 
blackberry season, TP shall always be 
found lingering in the vicinity of 
Saggard. In each, and in all, of 
these places, I have found something 
to cheer and enliven me—much with 
which | felt amused. Even in the 
Phoenix Park, lying, as it does, 
within the very eye of the ecity— 


spreading almost within the smell of 


its smoke—even there | have enjoved 
many a pleasing ramble, and witness- 
ed many a scene and many an inci- 
dent that, forme at least, possessed 
something of interest. 

My last visit to that quarter OC- 
curred some years ago. IT had passed 
a restless night, it was late when I 
arose, and I telt myself wearted and 
feverish: the task of shaving, dress- 
ing, and breakfasting, being over, I 
began to turn my thoughts on the 
manner in which | should pass the 
day. There were some long-pro- 
mised letters to be written. but my 
head and my hand shrunk from the 
labour. I felt disposed to read, but 
no book Was hear wie: the bells of 
the chapels and the churches were 
mogong aren id ane, procialming to 
ali tinal if Was Lue horny ot the 
sabbath ;—-I heard them, but IT had 
no heart for prayer. I ventured out: 
) reached that haunt of all the idle— 
the Library, but the incessant praitle 


of the little politicians who strutted 
through the room was not to. be 
borne. Driven from this quarter, | 
had only one more resource—the 
creen fields and the open air. ] 
went slowly up Sackville Street, 
crossed Blessington Street, and, afier 
passing the C ircular Road, found my- 
self at last upon my tavourite path 
in the Park. ‘Theday was one of the 
finest which the season had given us, 
and the crowds of the metropolis 
seemed eager to avail themselves of 
the enjoyment that it afforded : the 
place was all life—all gaiety and ani- 
mation. In one direction you beheld 
a group of sprightly- looking young 
men engaged in leaping; in another 
quarter a party appeared throwing a 
weight or stone; here were the play- 
ers of foot- ball, and there was a 
crowd of hurlers: the jaunting-car 
of the citizen hurried along the 
beaten road—the chariot or the cur- 
ricle passed rapidly; while the un- 
fledged horseman risked the safety of 
his own neck, and endangered the 
lives of others, by the velocity and 
irregularity ci jis movements. As 
you advanced a new scene presented 
itself: where the rich green slope 
arose, and the hawthorns | grew thick, 
there rested the happy swain, with 
the girl of his heart sitting by him, 
others were strolling on in pairs, 
carelessly plucking the blossoms that 
overshadowed them, or chatting on 
matters that might, without difficulty, 
be guessed at. The picture, alto- 
gether, was a striking, and indeed a 
pleasing, one. The fineness of the 
day, the asseciations of the season 
itself (it was spring), the rich green- 
ness of the trees, the variety of blos- 
soms, the singing of the little birds 
that fluttered around me, the Sunday 
neatness of the girls and of their 
companions, the quiet pleasure that 
seemed to beam from every counte- 
hance—all this gratified, nay, sub- 
dued me. 1 melted into the spirit of 
the scene, and, for once, felt happy. 
Dy this time I had reached the 
x dpapagganinar sweetest resti Wv- piaces 
that a Val wlerer ever selected. l 
found the little cott ive crowded with 
visitors, and groups ‘of idlers stood 
around the fountain. An _ ill-cor- 
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structed eagle is placed above the 
spot, as if to guard the sacred spring ; 
he exhibits a rhyming inscription, in 
which Jove and the old Duchess of 
Richmond are rather freely spoken 
of. I stood tor a moment to read this 
precious composition. ‘ That is mi- 
serable doggrel, sir,’ said a_pale- 
looking youth who stood beside me. 
‘Why,’ said I, ‘ it is not very credit- 
able to the poetical taste of your Dub- 
lin folks: it argues rather a dearth of 
yenius.’—‘ Nay, sir,’ replied the 
young man, ‘ there is genius enough 
amongst us, but there is nothing to 
call it forth, and few to appreciate its 
worth when it appears: much better 
verses than those here could have 
been easily procured; but there is, 
among persons in authority, a sym- 
pathy, a sort of inborn affection, for 
the productions of dulness. I write 
occasionally. 1 offered an inscription 
that many thought superior to the 
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one before us, but it was rejected— 
it was too simple, and it wanted, 
moreover, the rich sauce of flattery.’ 
While conversing, we had moved a 
little from the crowd: I looked again 
upon my young acquaintance, and 
the countenance was one that pleased 
me. ‘Then you think,’ said I, ‘that 
persons in authority, as you call it, 
generally lean to the side of the 
dunce ?’—* We see too many instances 
of it,’ answered the young poet: 
‘look to ‘Trinity College, with her 
prize poems—look to the selection 
they made when the king came: they 
gave a premium, on that occasion, 
fora production that even the ‘* Old 
Monthly,’’ or the ‘** Gentleman’s Ma- 
gazine,’’ would indignantly reject. 
Better poems, I know, were offered : 
my friend, Bertridge Clarke, the au- 
thor of ‘* Ravenna,’’ wrote something 
at the time; 1 remember one high- 
sounding stanza— 


‘‘May God of thy enemies baffle the arts, 
Make them drunk with the red wine of fear and of wonder ! 
May the eye of thy lightning, Lord, wither their hearts, 
And mock at their fears with the laugh of thy thunder.” 


‘This, sir, is very fine; but my 
friends are going, and I must join 
them.’ He bowed, and was out of 
sight in a moment. I looked after 
him—he had dropped a paper; | 
snatched it up, and found, as I ex- 
pected, that it was a poetical effusion. 


It bore no title, but there had been 
something written at the top about 
the defeat of Kosciusko: over this, 
however, the pen had been after- 
wards drawn. The lines I give with- 
out alteration— 


Oh! sx may the lonely orphan be 
That bends by a parent’s bier: 

Most sad! even though no eye can see 
That orphan’s starting tear. 


And deep is the pang in the mother’s breast, 
When each cherish’d hope is gone ; 


When the bed of death by 


For the child she hath « 


her hand is drest, 
oated on. 


The widow mav mark, with moistened eye, 
Where a husband’s dust is laid; 

Or her dead lover’s name call up the sigh 
Of the sorrow-stricken maid. 


But what of these? there’s a grief more keen, 


Which the world’s cold crowd scarce understand ; 
Let the hero speak who hath stood and seen 
The ruin of his own loved land. 


As 1 read the lines I walked on. 
l reached an open part of the Park : 
there were a number of persons ga- 
thered on a little slope before me; 
mm the centre J heheld an old man, 
who had placed himself upon a stool 


to be the better seen and heard by 
those around him—he was preaching 
away with extraordinary fervour. 
He had lost an eye, his hair was 
combed sleekly over the forehead, his 
cravat tied behind, and hid coat, of 
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holy browa, carefully buttoned. | 
am thus minute in deseribine his ap)- 
pearance, because, at the moment, it 
really made a strong impression on 
me. ‘The expression of his counte- 
nance was most dismally puritanical. 
Of his sermon | caught but a few 
words; they were torcible enough! 
‘You Papists, that are fortunate in 
being here, come close, and hearken 
tome! ficed not the mummery of 
your priesis | your religion is not from 
fgod! tis Paganism, under another 
name—it is an abominable system of 
idolatry U—* Well done, Gideon Ouse- 
ley! snid a fellow from behind him, 
levelling, at the same time, a heavy 
clod at the head of the preacher 
‘The sword of the Lord and of «n- 
deon!’? cried an enthusiast, Who stood 
near the stool Gideon became 
alarmed, and, descending from his 
perch, made his way hastily through 
the crowd, ‘An abomi nable OUL- 
rave’? said a prim-looking personage 
who was next me. * Nay,’ : said -, 
‘you must admit that the preacher 
committed a sort of outrage on the 
feelings of the crowd. These poor 
people love and honour their reli- 
vion; and, even if that religion be 
defective, its blemishes are not to be 
pointed outin this rough way. The 
multitude are not to be won by tell- 
lay them that they are all Pagans and 
idolaters !'—* J hey are idolaters 
said the saint, growling, as he walk 
ed of! 

A crowd Ot Wii sth & Wad cLSSCIII-~ 
hs ule - Hear MOC—W Te; ular rine had 


‘n formed—and, on the verge ot 


this ring, WD nohis stall bay pony, 
appeared that pink of eviniastie ania- 
teurs, the eccentric Dr. Brennan. 
Of this ventleman | hadalready heard 
much: he is one of those whom the 
Dublin wags denominate ‘dusts? 
odaditic ot the TOW HL, [le writes 
pleasantly, prescribes readily, charves 
moderately, and, by those who e ula 
relish low humour. mieht be looked 
upon as rather an avreeable 
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crado was to hot water. I[t is as « 
wrestler, however, that he is prinei- 
pally distinguished: to this tugging 
science he has served a series of ap- 
prenticeships. He has blackened 
himself in the embraces of the ath- 
letic coal-porter; he has become 
white again in the arms of the tlour- 
carrier; he has hugged the brawny 
drayman, and grown greasy in the 
clutches of the buteher’s swab: he 
has sought improvement by contend- 
ing with rivals of every cast and co- 
lour: and he now stands betore the 
vorld as a finished and = absolute 
master in the science. On the pre- 
sent occasion the work did not appear 
to go on to his satisfaction; there 
was much clumsy handling. A broad- 
shouldered fellow, however, now en- 
tered the ring.‘ Morrow, Hughey 
said the doctor. Hughey erinned, 
and made an awkward bow. This 
worthy, [ftound, had once been a fa- 
yvourite of the doctors; they had 
quarre led, however, and the story of 
their failing out was rather a charac- 
teristic one. ‘he doctor, it appeared, 
was accustomed to bring the other to 
his house in the evenings, to practise 
wrestling in a friendly, or, rather, 
a domestic w ay. Ee was conscious 
that Hughey was an overmateh for 
him ; but, as Mrs. Brennan was to be 
present, he did not like that this su- 
periority should appear. It was ac- 
cordingly stipulated that Hughey was 
to have a certain number of tumbles, 
while the doctor was to be allowed 
to tumble him as often as they con- 
tended. ‘This went on well for some 
inne: tiugehey took the whisky- 
panch, wn dq calmly endured the wor- 
tification of defeat. On one unlucky 
evening, however, as they str ‘uggled, 
the doctor. In aiming at an * outside 
hook,’ hap ane to strike his friend 
too heavily on the shin: the latter 
rot angry, shook himself, and swore 
that he would not endure such usage 
for all the drink in the doctor’s cel- 
lar. As he spoke he stretched out 
his brawny arms—he raised his trem- 
bling antagonistaloft. Mrs. Brennan 
screamed, the tea-table was upset, 
the unfortunate physician lay sense- 
less on the floor, and tlughey retired, 
accompanied by curses and execra- 
Ons. 
\ Whisper rah AMOS the crowd 
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that the police were coming: the 
doctor overheard the beer turned 
round his pony, and rode slowly off. 
{ retired only a few paces, for I was 
anxious to see the result of (his visit. 
In a few moments the ‘men in blue’ 
arrived ; they were headed by the 
prim- looking saint to whom 1 hed 
been spe aking. . There, > said he, 
pointing out poor Huehey, * there is 
the ruffian who attacked the man of 
the Lord.’ The offender was in- 
stantly seized, but his frends at once 
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was now inevitable, and | held it pru- 
dent to withdraw. <As [| moved ] 
heard two pistols dise harged, and be- 
held twenty swords gleaming i in the 
air. The struggle, however, did not 
continue long. On reac hing the Spa 
I met with some stragglers, from 
whom | learned the result. The 
police had succeeded in securing six 
prisoners, while two or three others 
had been borne away from the field 
dangerously wounded. © Verily,’ 


- 





thought I, ‘the preaching of the 


closed about him. I saw that a fight pious one hath produced bitter fruit.’ 


NATIONAL MELODIES.-—NO. 1. 
Irish Air —* Cruiskeen Lawn.’ 
Ler not the tales be told 
That our bards have tramed of old, 
When their song was for the joyous and the gay 
When they talked of fields of fame, 
Whence the wearied warriors came, 
That had chased the dark invader far away, away, away, 
‘hat had chased the dark invader far away. 
Oh! what avails each story 
Ot Erin’s ancient glory, 
When the sages and the heroes were her own? 
A gloom is o’er her cast, 
And the splendour of the past 
Can call up shame and sorrow now alone, alone, alone, 
Can call up shame and sorrow now alone. 


Our days of pride are gone, 
As lost slaves we linger On, 
Dark and heavy o’er our limbs rest the chain : 
And years imay take their flight 
Ere fair Freedom’s holy livht 
Shall beam upon our country again, again, again, 
Shall beam upon our country again 
Oh! what avails, &c. &c. 
NO. II. 
Scetch Auw— There S nace Luck. 
(‘oms, leave this town’s o’er-crowded walks, 
Here Folly spreads her sway, 
Here heartless Fashion coldly ences 
And seares Content away 
Gay frippery strikes the we aried eye, 
Smooth nonsense taunts the ear, 
And smiles the bosom’s pangs belie— 
The happy are not here. 
Then leave this town’s, &c. 


Come, then, to different walks we'll steer, 
Through rural scenes we'll stray ; 
Where the poor peasant’s talk we aT hear, 
Or mark his plain array : 
Where through the day we'll wander free 
(er fields all fresh and fair— | 
Come then away, at once, and see 
It happiness be there. 
Then leave this town’s, Ae. 
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Nin. Eprror,—So l see you have 
been fuvorred with a communice- 
tion from Mr. Jingle, who pretends 
to be bitterly wroth with me for 
the liberties I took with his name 
and his sone. This is mere fudge: 
he is delighted with the opportu- 
nity it has afferded him of giving 
vou the recollections of his lite 
and writings, and would walling ly be 
lampooned twice a day for the sake 
of replying to such attacks. It is 
not, fam sure, necessary for mre to 
say to you, that trom the be ein ne 
to the end of ny poe tical acquaint- 
ance’s communication there is not 
one word to be rehed on. ‘The story 
of his birth may, indeed, be true; 
but no thanks to him if it is, for he 
knows nothing of the matter. The 
attempts he made to get his poems 
published, and his repulses, seem to 
be probable ; but it is because this 
part of his narration has an air of 
veracity that I feel more inclined to 
doubt it. With some persons given 
to fibbing, one acquires, after a cer- 
tain length of acquaintance with 
them, a practice of reducing all they 
say to truth by means of a sort " 
arithmetical equation, “Thus, it 
man tells you he is worth hitty tien. 
sand pounds, you may conclude he is 
about to become bankrupt. It a sov- 
disant soldier talks to youot the duels 
he has fought, the men he has killed, 
and so on, youmay, by a similar pro- 
cess, safe ‘ly believe that he has been 
a lieute ‘nant in the local militia, and 
kicked for a coward, until a certain 
part of him can tell by mere instinet 


‘whetle Ss 
Roots are of Spanish or neat’s leather.’ 


(fan old maid confesses to being 
six-and-twenty, vou may be sure 
she is just upon fifty: the lies in 
each instunee forming data by which 
you may, with more or less dif- 
fieulty, arrive at the faets—But 
not so with Mr. Jingle: his inven- 
tions have often no relation, however 
remote, to the truth. Thev are as 
wild as dreams; and the only safe 
thing voucan do, when he s 


1: sas any 
Thine, 


| is, at al! hazards. not to believe 
it——Decause he says it. You may, 
perhaps, now and then be wrong: but 
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ninety-nine times out of 4 hundred | 
will answer for your being quite 
right. True or false, still Jingle’s 
paper was an amusing one, as T have 
no doubt your readers think; and J 
am not sorry that [ was the means, 
unwittingly i confess, of introducing 
him to you. 

But to my task. London, T assure 
you, is at this time of the vear one of 
the most delightful places to live in 
that can be imagined. You, I know, 
are fond of the country; you have a 
kind of passion for rural objects, and 
like quict and solitude, and the con- 
templi ition of the beauties of nature. 
I like all these too, and perhaps not 
less than yourself; but then I have, 
besides, a warm adiniration for the 
beauties of art. I don’t say I ean 
enjoy the quiet, but I can have ads 
much of the retirement, in London, 
as I like. Never did one of those 
anchorites, who, in former times, 
retired to a desert and lived there 
on herbs and prayer, in the hope 
ef making themselves acceptable to 
Heaven, enjoy amore pertect solitude 
than my rooms afford me. In one of 
the gayest parts of town I can be as 
much to myself as if in a wilderness. 
I have only to tell Larry that [ am 
not at home, and if a whole army of 
morning-callers were to present them- 
selves they would not gain admit- 
tance. A dun would make no more 
impression upon his heart than a 
pauper upon an oOverseer’s ; and even 
the bailiffs, if they had (as, thank 
Heaven, they have not!) any business 
with me, would never be able to 
penetrate into the recesses of my 
chamber. Larry is a jewel of a ser- 
vant, and tells a harmless lie, for his 
master’s sake, with a power of face 
which does honour to himself and his 
country. Then, as to the beauties of 
nature, Covent Garden contains as 
it were a concrete essence of all of 
them: from the earliest primrose to 
the biggest potatoe, there is no such 
place in the world; and all these I 
can make my own without possessing 
any more land, as Charles Surface 
says, ‘than my flower-pots contain.’ 
As for the progress of vegetation, 
that goes on much more rapidly in 
the tare before my window than | 
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ever saw it before. Itis true that] 
see no pretty milk-maids, nor the 
other pastoral deities which you are 
so fond of contemplating, because 
milk-maids were always rather scarce 
eommodities in London, and the 
Joint-Stock Milk and Water Com- 
panies have now cut up their trade ; 
and so 1 console myself by looking at 
the nursery-maids, of whom there isa 
prodigious quantity. 

Even if I should be induced, out of 
complaisance, to confess that you 
have any superiority in the beauties 
of nature, still, in the beauties of art, 
you must odmit that this metropolis 
has an advantage over every other 
place in the country. This naturally 
leads me to speak of the exhibitions 
of paintings, with which, at this time 
of the year, Loudon abounds. Among 
others there is one got up bya society 
called the British Artists. I am so 
fervent a lover of the art, and so elad 
to see any thing which can have the 
effect of raising it to that place in 
the public estimation which it ought 


to hold, that | approve infinitely of 


this institution. You know—every 
body must know-——that in the Royal 
Academy there is no small degree ot 
Certain men 
are marked out as never to be ad- 
mitted * of the crew,’ in consequence 
of some offence they may have com- 
mitted against the majesty of the 
R.A. Haydon is one among many 
lustances of this injustice; und is, 
perhaps, the best known, because he 
has made so much noise about it. 
Others of as great merit, but not so 
obstreperous, have been ill treated by 
the Royal Academy, and the world is 
unacquainted with the fact.  Dis- 
couraging as this is to many painters, 
there is another inducement which 
led to the formation of, not a rival, 
but an independent, establishment. 
The Royal Acadeiny’s rooms are not 
big enough to hold half the pictures 
which are annually painted for exhi- 
bition, and the British Artists, there- 
fore, determined to build a place in 
which their pictures would have a fair 
chance of being exhibited, and where 
they might avoid the injustice and in- 
soience of the Hanging Committee. 
Kheir collection of the present year 
(witich is their second) is in every way 
creditable to them. 
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In the landscape department the 
paintings of Linton, Hofland, Glover, 
and Roberts, are inthe very first style 
of the art. The others are unques- 
tionably of an inferior degree, and 
some of them are not above medio- 
erity. This is easily accounted for, 
when 1¢ Is considered that the Royal 
Academy must of necessity command 
the best artists in the kingdom; and 
that al the painters who have an 
unbition to become R. A.’s feel a 
little shy of enlisting with the rebels 
of Suffolk Street. ‘The worst pictures 
inthe collection, | mean with reference 
to the talents which he has proved 
himself to possess, are those by Hay- 
dou. ‘Vhey are hideous and vulgar 
caricatures, and enough of themselves 
to destroy the reputation of the artist, 
and to sink that of the gallery in which 
they are exhibited. Stull fam so well 
convineed of the utility of this imsti- 
tution, that IL shall hope to see it pros- 
per, and in another exhibition to have 
either none of Mr. Haydon’s pictures 
ormuch better ones. [lis best style 
would not be too geod tor such a 
place. 

But the exhibition at the Royal 
Academy 1s really a triumphant one. 
The portraits by the President are 
such as we have a right to be proud 
of. His women are all beauty; his 
men all intellect; and while he is, 
perhaps, as great a master of colour- 
ing as the world ever produced, there 
is so much of truth and natare about 
his paintings, that you would ‘almost 
say the canvass thought.” Of the 
portraits of Mr. Canning, the Duke 
of Wellington, and the Lord Chance!- 
lor, it is impossible to say which is 
the best. The first seems to breathe 
all the intellectual gracefulness of the 
original; the second, although the 
artist has softened down something 
of that vacant, almost foolish, expres- 
sion of his Grace’s mouth, conveys 
not only an adinirable likeness, but a 
forcible idea of the character of the 
original. The last is the first really 
good portrait that has ever yet been 
painted of the Chancellor. He looks 
exactly what he is, an acute lawyer ; 
ove whom age has made wary, and 
whom long practice in chicaueries, 
which are unworthy of the age we 
live in, has rendered the most accom- 
plished quibbler of the day. ‘There 
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is in his eyc, which sparkles out from 
an immense eyebrow, a mingled ex- 
pression of cunning and scorn, where 
caution tempers malignancy ; and, if it 
diminishes something of its bitter- 
ness, does not make its blow less cer- 
tain.—In the historical department 
there is a very fine Crowning with 
Thorns, by Hilton, in the first style of 
the art. Zhe Combat, by Kitty, is a 
beautiful painting ; but the design 1s 
not very good, nor at all original. 
There are some smaller pictures of 
infinite merit. Wilkie has the /née- 
rior of a Highland Cottage, painted in 
that beautiful sober style, which, to 
my thinking, is far beyond those more 
popular pictures in which he has in- 
troduced so many figures. Allen’s 
Death of the Regent (Murray) is not 
only remarkable for excellent paint- 
ing, but for the power with which the 
story is told. It would not be very 
amusing to yout Pshould give you 
a catalogue of all the excellent. pic- 
tures in the collection ; ] must, there- 
fore, shortly dispatch this subtect, by 
assuring you that in every depart- 
ment of the art, excepting landseepe, 
this is the best exhibition that has 
been seen in London for many years ; 
and that it is not only a creditable 
but a triumphant effortin modern art. 

Then there is the Opera, which, 
after being beset by all kinds of un- 
lucky accidents, has at length reco- 
vered itself, and proceeds brilliant], 
to uphold its reputation as the first 
and best dramatic establishment in 
town, ‘The company is small, but 
complete. Garcia, Curioni, De Bey- 
nis, and Porto, in the male depart- 
ment—and, in the female, Mad. 
Pasta, Caradori, Ronzi de Beenis— 
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Ler not the slow-paced = invalid— 
let not the agitated trembler, whose 
herves are unbraced—let not the 
drooping child of rheumatism. or the 
wry-faced victim of that concentra- 
tion of evils, the eout—let not such 
be found lingering on Ormond Quay 
during Term time. On the footway, 
by the river, he mav enjov a walk of 
tranquillity ; but, if he dares to tread 
upon the veneral path, he suffers for 
his unealeulatinge temerity. There 
Move the | 4 
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form a host of talent which can hardly 
be exceeded. Pasta has just come, 
and has played in her old parts of 
Desdemona and Semiramide, with, if 
possible, more than her old excel- 
lence, and has been most rapturously 
received. The passion and energy of 
her stvle are bevond all praise. The 
vraceful elegance which distinguishes 
Mad. Caradori, though of a different, 
is not of a less admirable character. 
This lady seems to form an exception 
to all the other artistes of this, per- 
haps of any other, theatre. Her 
talents and accomplishments place 
herin the very first rank of her pro- 
fession, aud her manners are those of 
a lady; the effect, beyond question, 
of an education wholly different from 
that of most professional persons. I[n- 
stead of borrowing, as the greater part 
of those people do, any consequence 
from the stage, she confers upon ita 
lustre which it has so rarely possessed 
by her refined manners, and infuses 
into every part she plays that simpli- 
city and unstudied grace which 1s the 
result of a cultivated mind. Mad. 
Ronzide Begnis is full of animation 
and beauty; the very perfection of 
Italian beanty, ‘black eyes, arched 
brows, and sweet expression :’ she 
has a voice of which every tone is 
music; but she wants most all that 
Mad. Caradori has in the utmost per- 
fection, grace and refinement. The 
ballet at the Opera is, | must confess, 
only so so; still it is one of the de- 
lights of London, with this. slight 
sketch of which I must now end, 
having hardly room to tell you, what 
[ trust vou knew without being told, 
that Tam yours, infinitely, 
. TERENCE O'TOOLE. 
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the offspring of litigation; the tribe 
of the pen, the parchment, and the 
seal; the men of the quibble, the 
cavil, and the lie; the meagre serive- 
her, the sly attorney, the wily bar- 
rister, and the ever-expecting client, 
all thronging eagerly forward, all 
looking in varied ways to the same 
end; and, each and all, too deeply 
engrossed by their own peculiar inte- 
rests to heed fora moment the pain 
which they oceasionally inflict on 
others. A eauty toe mity be tramp! d 
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on, @ rheumatic shoulder may be 
roughly jostled against, or a nervous 
and debilitated frame may be harshly 
shaken ; but the perpetrater of the 
evil marks it not; he turns not to 
apologize with his pocket full of 
yarchments ; and, his head full of 
bis own importance, he goes onward, 
sheltering his rudeness under the af- 
fected hurry of his profession; and 
the poor sutlerer’s only remedy is pa- 
tience, or the venting of a hearty 
curse if he feels so disposed. These 
matters might be managed better. I 
remember a time when the Castle- 
guards were accustomed to march— 
with screwed bayonets, and some- 
times with drums beating and colours 
flying—along the footway: the citi- 
zens felt seriously annoyed ; the press 
took up the subject; its remon- 
strauces were frequent and forcible ; 
until at last the evil was remedied. 
The military gentlemen now proceed 
in all their pomp along the open 
quay. It strikes me that some regu- 
lation of this sort ought to take place 
with regard to the lawyers. Probably 
after the publication of this article 
the proper authorities may feel in- 
clined to take the matter into con- 
sideration. 

If one could forget for the moment 
the inconvenience just spoken of, the 
rauge of quay alluded to would atiord 
rather an agreeable walk: an hour 
might be passed there pleasantly 
enough. It is amusing to stroll that 
way at noon, and look for a time 
upon the variety of countenances and 
Characters that present themselves in 


an almost bewildering rapidity of 


succession. Stand for a moment 
upon the steps of the Four-Courts, 
and you can mark them as they ad- 
vance. The attorneys seem to drop 
in irregularly, late or early ‘ as the 
case may be,’ but the judges and 
the lawyers appear to move at stated 
hours. Amongst the earliest of the 
early arrivals you have invariably the 
solicitor-general, Joy. Go for three 
successive mornings to the spot I 
have mentioned, choose the same 
hour, and his sour- but strongl 
inarked countenance crosses you with 
a pertinacious punctuality ; indeed, 
from viewing the exterior of the man, 
you would feel disposed at once to 
pronounce him the creature of me- 
Vou. I—No. 4. 


thed. There is a system in the very 
compression of his lips ;.and even in 
his step there is something that 
marks hun out as a man of. fixed 
habits, aman with whom the morrow 
shall pass as did to-day. As you pro- 
ceed slowly from the courts to Rich- 
mond Bridge, you meet the gaunt 
figure and the mummy-like counte- 
nance of the chancellor, with his 
eternal appendage, that little time- 
worn compendium of bitterness and 
bigotry, Saurin. In their movements 
to and from the courts these men are 
inseparable. In allusion to this the 
waggish attorneys here have styled 
them ‘ Brothers in Law :’ indeed they 
have been caricatured under that ap- 
pellation. The seriveners, in their 
plain way, call them John Doe and 
Richard Roe. Their political, and I 
believe their religious — principles, 
have been formed in the same school: 
both are narrow-minded and illiberal 
in point of intellect ; however, Saurin 
has a decided superiority. Meet them 
when you may, and you behold them 
engaged in the closest conversation 3 
the ‘ great functionary,’ striving to 
catch the under-tones of his dimi- 
nutive companion, or forcing a 
‘yhastly smile’? when an observation 
happens to be made that pleased him 
by its wit or its novelty. ‘The Lord 
Chief Justice Bushe I seldom meet 
with on his way to the courts ; and, 
whenever [ miss htm, it is with me a 
subject of regret: his countenance 
affords a kind of intellectual treat ; 
it imparts a sort of cheering sensation 
that leaves you in an agreeable mood 
for hours after. Quite of another 
order is the countenance of his eele- 
brated friend, Mr. Plunkett. The 
inan of mind, indeed, may be easily 
traced in the features; but their 
ceneral expression is by no means 
prepossessing. ‘The closely-gathered 
brow, and the high-raised lip, bespeak 
the temper, and their testimony is 
unfavourable. With the heart of the 
man I have nothing to do; I know 
not the stuff of which it is made ; but 
the countenance comes before me ; 
it is free to my observation; and 
there the hand of Nature has stamped 
harshness, unbending pride, and irri- 
tability, in characters that cannot be 
mistaken. Mr. Plunkett generally 
follows close on the heels of the 
- 
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chancellor and Mr. Saurin: he usually 
walks alone. He stoops considerably, 
although there is nothing of feeble- 
ness in his step and general move- 
ment. ‘The’ master of the rolls, the 
exeellent Judge Burton, and some 
of the older ‘lawyers, may be seen 
riding slowly to the scene of business. 
Among the * mounted,’ however, the 
Baron Norbary ‘cuts the most dis- 
tinguished figure ; he rides rapidly, 
is generally accompanied by two 
servants, who, instead of followin 
him at a distance, as is the usua 
custom, keep constantly at his side. 
In the fat red face of this renowned 
judge you can trace nothing but ex- 
treme stupidity: he seems to have 
lived merely to eat, drink, and joke. 
He has acquired a celebrity, but it is 
a celebrity of rather an unenviable 
cast. The utter silliness displayed in 
his charges and addresses has drawn 
upon him the contempt even of the 
mob: they sneer at him as he passes ; 
the frequenters of the Common Pleas 
are heartily tired of him, but he wants 
the virtue of resignation. To use his 
own elegant language ‘ he will die in 
the harness.’ As you proceed to- 
wards Essex Bridge your eye is caught 
by the imposing figure of O’Connell. 
Some fat attorney, some country 
client, or political follower, usually 
hangs upon his arm; and the con- 
versation probably takes a legal ora 
political turn, according to the cha- 






ractet of the individual. The step of 
O’ Connell is quite: characteristic:; in 
his movemént theres a' palpable ont- 
ting of vanity, a locomotive evi. 
ape of' self-eomplacence. As if to 
make ‘the contrast more striking;| you 
will, in all probability, find at the very 
heels of the * great leader’ the gentle 
and over-modest' Mr: ‘North. This 
gentleman is one that an observer of 
human nature cannot look wpen with- 
out feeling interested. » He is young, 
et his locks are thin and silvery: 
his step is slow even to a fault; 
stoops, and wears his hat rather 
down. His countenance is expres- 
sively intellectual; but there is a hue 
of sickliness spread over it that ope- 
rates to its disadvantage. Moving 
along the Lower Quay you meet Sheil, 
fastened to the arm of some over- 
grown attorney, generally talking, 
supplying all the conversation him- 
self. Indeed Sheil appears to be 
what Dr. Johnson would term ‘a 
tremendous converser ;’ but to. such 
a man few would refuse a long and 
patient hearing. After him stalks in 
solemn loneliness the talented son of 
a talented father, W.H. Curran. To 
that father he bears a striking resem- 
blance ; he is taller, however, and 
has infinitely less of animation. A 
few fat-headed briefless stragglers 
bring up the rear; they generally 
seem in as much haste as the others, 


going forward simply to do nothing. 





THE STRANGER.* 


M. ue VicomTE D’ARLINCOURT has 
published another romance in the 
style of those which have already 

ained him so much popularity in 
ce. Although it is conceived in 

the same spirit, and written in the 
same peculiar manner as the ‘ Rene- 
— and ‘ Ipsiboé,’? we doubt whe- 
ther it will experience the same suc- 
cess, The pathos and the situations 
of the first, and the interest and quick 
succession of incidents in the second, 
gave to each of them a merit which 
the ‘Stranger’ does not possess.’ M. 
le Vicomte dees not improve ; and 
we fear the cause of his failure, in 
the latter instance, may be attributed 
to the anger which some recent criti- 


cisins on his works have excited in 
his mind. 

In the metropolis of France there 
is always a prevailing mode by which 
the public taste is regulated : 


‘Fashion in every thing bears sov’reign 
sway ; 


and literature, and millinery, are 
obliged to conform to the dictates of 
this arbitrary and ever-changing m- 
fluence. Sometimes, unfortunately 
for the authors and for the milliners, 
there are more than one mode: some- 
times there shine two stars in the 
same sphere, and the most diseordant 
confusion results from their 

site decrees. Two ladies of supreme 


* L’Etrangére. By M, le Vicomte d’Arlincourt. Patis, 1825. ° 
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haut ton will, appear in. Lonpets) as 
different from each other a3). the 
costumes of the Icelanders are from 
those of the Hofttentots. The. poor 
people, who only set their caps. ae- 
cording 40 the examples of: their 
betters, are then in utter consterna- 
tion. They have a faint notion that 
both fashions cannot be right; but 
they dare not say which is wrong. 
They wish ‘they had no heads at all, 
or that’Nature had given them two, 
and enabled them to follow each 
mode without ye the pa- 
troness of either. At length they 
resolve upon. one, which, having 
chosen, they must wear, but which is 
no sooner on thew heads than they 
are convinced they have made an un- 
lucky selection. So, magnis parva 
componere, is it with the affairs of the 
hterary world. There are two par- 
ties which divide all Paris on such 
subjects: they are the Classic and 
the Romantic factions. The adhe- 
rents of the former can see nothing 
good but what is written according 
to rule; they would have all the ex- 
cursions of Fancy made on the beaten 
turnpike-roads directed by the com- 
missioners of antiquity, and think 
that books ought to be made as forti- 
fications are built, after a fixed plan, 
and upon unchangeable principles. 
So accurate are the rules which 
they weuld lay down, and, as they 
say, 80 firmly established by the ex- 
amnples of all great geniuses of anti- 
quity, that we hear it is in contem- 
plation at the French Institute to 
make public ‘a steam-engine for 
writing books upon every subject. 
All the experiments hitherto made— 
particularly those upon dramatic 
compositions—have been found to 
answer very much; and we under- 
stand Mr. Elliston is now in treaty 
with the academy for several bales of 
hew tragedies. He is-.quite delighted 
with the invention, because it will 
save him the trouble of beating his 
refractory authors ; a practice which, 
however necessary to the proper con- 
duct of his establishment, he finds 
extremely fatiguing at his advanced 
time of life. They decry modern 
literature generally ; and the objects 
of their most bitter denunciation are 
those of England and of Germany. 
On the other hand, the lovers of the 


Romantic scorn the fettera hy which 
genius has been held dewn in other 
times. ‘They. confess. ; that; Homer, 
and Virgil, and the Greek tragedians, 
were tali fellows of their hands: they 
do not deny that the .‘ Iliad’, was 
very well in its day; and even now is 
not altogether unamusing; but tbe 
public taste has changed: ,.What.was 
good once is relished no longer ;.and 
they think that the ancieats, how- 
ever respectable their memory may 
be, would, like all other dead people, 
make disagreeable companions. for 
the existing generation. They are 
therefore so good as to strike out a 
new system, which they call romantic, 
and which is more like a masquerade 
than any other thing in the world. 
‘Ossian’s Poems,’ ‘ Young’s Night 
Thoughts,’ (which, chose etonnante! 
is a great favourite with the gayest 
—_ in the world), ‘ Goethe’s 
aust,’ and the late Lord Syron, are 
absurdly mingled in their notions, of 
the sublime and beautiful. . 
Between these two parties the 
Vicomte d’Arlincourt has heen ban- 
died until his talents seem to have 
suffered from the discipline he: has 
undergone. The Classiques vote him 
a Romantique, while the Romantiques 
deny his fellowship, and insist, that 
he is “ of the adverse faction,’ -EKach 
of them praises in the unlucky works 
of the Vicomte just those parts which 
the others condemn, and vice versa. 
He, trying to please both parties, 
shares the fate common to all people 
so amiably disposed; he satisfies 
neither, and cramps his own exer- 
tions. He attempts a severe and 
simple style, and he succeeds only in 
making it obscure and flat. He would 
express passionate emotions, and the 
stormy excitement of high minds ; but 
he only describes maniacs, and spoils 
what would really be good by exag- 
erating it. He himself feels the dif- 
ficulty-of his situation; and is indig- 
nant, we must say with some justice, 
at the treatment Le has experienced 
from his friends as well as his ene- 
mies; and exclaims, with hearty 
vod will, ‘ A plague o’ both your 
ouses!’ Ina passage which is written 
with a good deal of feeling, he explains 
his own opinions as to the romantique 
style, and disclaims the authority 
which it is attempted to exercise over 
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him by the critics who pretend to pa- 
tronise his works. | 

‘If,’ he says, ‘the Romantique 
(and thus it is that M. d’Arlineourt 
understands it) means that passion- 
ate aspiration of a lofty and religious 
spirit towards the sublime and the 
infinite; if it consists in constantly 
elevating the thoughts beyond the 
narrow limits of ordinary life ; if its 
principal object is to fathom the 
mysieries of the soul, and to develop 
the most noble passions of the heart ; 
M. d’Arlincourt is of this school. If 
the romantique consists in continually 
keeping up the analogy between 
things earthly and things heavenly ; 
in offering as a consolation to the 
miseries of the present existence the 
blessings of that which is to come; to 
give to every recital, every picture, 
every idea a moral tendency, as has 
been done by Bernardin de SaintPierre, 
Chateaubriand, Byron, Goethe, Schil- 
ler, &c. then M. d’Arlincourt is ro- 
mantique. 

‘But if the romantique (and thus it is 
that the fanatics of the school under- 
stand it) consists in the absence of 
all rule and all fituess, in the disre- 
gard of all propriety, in the aban- 
donment of every thing like a wise 
and deliberate plan, in the cultivation 
of bad taste, in disdain for the talents 
of all who have gone before, in ad- 
wiration of every existing monstro- 
sity, in the mixture of the ignoble 
and the grandiose, of the true and 
the false—in short, in a hatred of all 
that is elegant and refined in style— 
then M. d’Arlincourt is not, and 
never will be, romantique.’ 

The fault of these partisans, is, that 
the blindness of their zeal makes that 
degenerate into idolatry, which, kept 
within proper bounds, would be not 
only rational, but praiseworthy. None 
but a blockhead would seek to impair 
the venerable character which the 
works of classical antiquity so justly 
enjoy ; and he must be worse than a 
blockhead who would insist that in 
literature every modern effort is to 
be lunited and regulated by models, 
which, however pure and beautiful, 
belong to times wholly different from 
our own. It is not from a dislegard 
of ancient literature that a_ more 
modern gtyle is cultivated ; but be- 
cause the spirit and tone of society 
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are changed, and the feelings and 
habits of mankind must be expressed 
in other forms, and under other mo- 
difications. Provided that this can be 
effected without any violation of the 
rules observed by the authors of au- 
tiquity, or, which is the same thing, 
without violating good taste and 
nature, the romantic style is in its 
way no less worthy of respect than 
the classic; and much better entitled 
to our affection and regard, because 
it comes more * home to men’s basi- 
ness and bosoms.’ 

None of the literature of modern 
Europe stands so much in need of 
improvement as that of France. An- 
tiquated prejudices, and a formal af- 
fectation, have overgrown the best 
literary efforts of a people whose 
genius and language are calculated 

erhaps beyond ali others for bril- 
fant, if not for the most sedate, 
eilorts. The ingrafting upon their 
own old stocks some of the hardy 
shoots of the more northern nations 
will have the etiect of improving 
both, if it shall be pursued without 
exagyeration on the one side, and not 
met by an unreasonable hostility on 
the other. The advantages of such 
un importation are already appre- 
ciated by many of the (éterateurs of 
France, one of whom speaks of the 
end and the efiect of Le Muoman- 
ieque on the literature of his own 
country in terms not less remarkable 
for their good sense than for the 
eloquence with which they are ex- 
pressed. 

‘To add,’ he says, § another chord 
to the lyre of antiquity ; to twine for 
the Graces a coronal of fresh flowers, 
which shall replace that which time 
has begun to wither; to furnish more 
vivid and more various colouring to 
poetry ; to infuse a religious subli- 
nity in its more majestic efforts ; to 
invest our language with a more 
frank, decided, and bold tone; to 
revive the declining sap of our lite- 
rature ; to open new regions to the 
flights of genius; to purify, and at 
the same time to multiply, the sources 
of figures and comparisons ; to eX- 
tend the bounds of the French drama; 
to restore their elasticity to some 
its springs; to enrich it with new 
characters; to choose rather obey- 
ing the inspirations of religion, 
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of recollections which are peculiarly 
our own, than to yielding servilely to 
in pressions foreign from us; in short, 
torely only upon our own resources ;— 
this is the glorious mission which La 
Littérature Romantique has come to 
fulfil amongst us; this is the end 
which it is intended to accomplish.’ 

The examples of Casimir de la 
Vigne, of M. de la Martine, of M. 
Hugo, and of M. le Vicomte d’Ar- 
lincourt, will show how far and how 
beneficially the romantique style has 

enetrated into the literature of 
‘rance. 

We must now return to the ro- 
mance of the ‘ Stranger,’ from which 
these observations have in some de- 
gree led us, but by which they were 
suggested. It relates to the adven- 
tures of a young nobleman of France, 
to whom nature has givenamind open 
to every noble impulse, aad to whom 
his evil destiny has given for a tutor 
an old cold-blooded person, who does 
all in his power to control the ardour 
of his pupil. Instead of attempting 
to effect this by reason, he seeks to 
accomplish it by deception. The 
hero, Arthur de Ravenstel, is, when 
the romance begins, on his journey 
to the castle of Montolin, where he 
is to be married to its young and 
beautiful mistress, the oe Izolette. 
These events take place in the pro- 
vince of Brittany, under the reign of 
Philip Augustus, who has been com- 
pelled, by the excommunication of 
the Catholic Church, to give up his 
beloved consort Agnes de Meranie, 
and to permit her to retire from his 
throne into solitude. 

In the neighbourhood of the castle 
of Montolin, a female of singular 
habits, and of extraordinary beauty, 
has recently appeared. Her bene- 
volence makes her adored by the 
peasantry; but she shuns all attempts 
to learn her history. Arthur meets 
her by accident; and the slight im- 

ression which the charms of Izolette 
ad made upon his heart is: effaced 
by the attractions of the ‘ Stranger.’ 

e loves her, and swears never to 
marry any other. In her language 
and demeanour there is a mysteri- 
Ousness which even adds to Arthur’s 
poenten for her, because it prevents 

im from exercising his judginent. 
The following description of the 


stranger is in M. le Vicomte's hap- 
piest style : 

‘A young female, clothed in white, 
beautiful as a divinity, graceful as 
Love, was kneeling on the opposite 
bank before a figure of the Virgin, 
placed in the hollowed trunk of an 
old willow. She was motionless, and 
praying. Her form was the realiza- 
tion of our ideas of her by whom 
the destiny of the poet of Vaucluse 
was swayed, or of the ill-fated re- 
cluse of the Paraclete. 

‘ Her face dejected, and on which 
an expression of pain was imprinted, 
had no longer the glow of the first 
ave of love, but beamed with the 
finish and accomp!ishment of time. 
It was perfectly beautiful ; and even 
her grief added to its charms. In 
her lovely eyes, of a deep divine blue, 
sad and downcast and languishing 
aus they were, that voluptuousness 
of which her soul was ignorant, or 
which it rejected, seemed to stray. 
She could not be one of the village 
maidens ; for, simple and chaste as 
her dress was, there was an air of 
nobility in her deportment unlike 
theirs. Her vestments were light 
as the aerial draperies of the seraphin 
of Raffaelle ; her hands were white 
and delicate as the down of cygnets ; 
her motion was as graceful as the 
bending flower beneath the caresses 
of the zephyrs ; all around breathed 
grace, modesty, and feeling. Lean- 
ing against one of the stones of the 
fountain, she looked like a statue of 
Innocence offering up her vows to 
the Eternal.’ 

Arthur becomes jealous of the Baron 
de Valdebourg, who appears to be 
intimate with the stranger. He pro- 
vokes him to a duel, in which he is 
badly wounded, and which terminates 
by his throwing the baron from a 
rock in the presence of the stranger, 
who cries out that he is her brother. 
Arthur faints from the effect of his 
wound, and is carried to the castle; 
where his tutor, finding the extent of 
his passion for the stranger, resolves 
to destroy her. He accuses her of the 
murder of the Baron de Valdebourg ; 
and, unknown to Arthur, she is carried 
for trial before the prior of a neigh- 
bouring monastery. The sentence 
is about to be pronounced, when Ar- 
thur bursts into the chamber, having 
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accidentally learnt the’ accusation 
ayainst the stranger, and, proclaims 
himself the murderer. The delibera- 
tions are again disturbed, when the 
Baron de Valdehourg, who has been 
mae ones n= preserved from death, 
appears, and puts an end to the in- 
vestigation. 
The stranger, in an interview with 
Arthur, informs him that she can 
never be his ; and makes him promise 
to marry the Lady Izolette, who loves 
him no less than he loves the stranger. 
The marriage is concluded; but Ar- 
thur feels that his heart is too deeply 
engaged to the stranger; and his 
assion is at its height when he 
earns that she is the deposed 
queen of Philip Augustus. In a pa- 
roxysm of despair, he tears open his 
wound, and dies. ‘The queen refuses 
to reascend the throne, and dies the 
victim of her passion for Arthur; 
while the amiable Izolette, who is 
much iore to be pitied than any one 
else, retires to a monastery. Thus 
ends this romance, upon the moral of 
which the author piques himself nota 
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little. “ ** 1¢ displays,” he says, ‘ the 
dangers of. passion in a pure and 
ardent mind which has not learnt to 
nvoderate itself » which>has.disdaizied 
the trammels of ordinary: life » which 
is invélved in vagueness and idealism; 
which is lost: m contemplative: ire. 
veries, ‘and of which; no 'relig‘ 
principle has formed the basis. it 
shows to what excesses a heart full 
of virtuous and honourable sentis 
ments may beled, relying only'upon 
itself, and despising acknowledged 
customs and sacred duties?) 9645 
The chief fault of this romance is, 
that it is wanting in ‘all those details 
which form the chief charm «ih 
remo 5 of this description. © It:is 
full of that passionate aad poetieal 
feelmg for which the Vicomte is so 
remarkable ; and we learn with re- 
gret, which is, however, tempered by 
cur incredulity, that this is the last 
romanee we are to expect from him: 
He is going to devote himself to histo- 
rical, perhaps to poetical, compdsi- 
tions—at least he says so—nous 
verrons. , 





THE WOES OF WAR. 
By the Author of * The Plagues of Ireland,’ §c. 
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Lo! the dark page is opened, and we read 

The tale of thousands in one conflict perishing— 

Of thousands shaped and gifted as ourselves, 

Formed e’en like us for sorrow or for joy, 

Dropping unwarned into a hasty grave, 

Mangled and gory with their sins still on them, 
Because some ideot willed it!—And this tale, 

Though touching, moves us not; for the weak world 
Hath to this sport of sovereigns lent its sanction. 

Oh! could we walk the fields where crowds have died, 
And view them in their dark and dreamless slumber, 
And think that each poor sufferer rotting there 

Had in his distant home some tie that boun! him 

To earth’s mixed multitude,—a sire, a mother, 

Or wife, or babe, or sister, whom he loved~— 

Could we but mark these lonely and unfriended ones— 
Could we but scan the agonies of each, 

Hearing or viewing their first burst of sorrow— 

The orphan’s sob, the wife or mother’s shriek, 

Or the sire’s tearless misery—might we not 

Tura, and, in utter bitterness of heart, 

Call on the God of Justice to look down, ae 


And, in the fulness of indi 


Send forth his slumbering 


ynant pity, 
ightnings to consume 
Those sceptred pests that desolate the world? > 
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Havine spent a few days in:admir- 
ing the beauties! of the county of 
Wicklow, I made a trip to Dublin 
toitransact some business of my fa- 
ther’s. The person on whom i had 
to call was ‘from home, and, in the 
absence of all other engagements, I 
amused myself in strolling through 
the streets, and viewing the public 
buildings. From the Castle I was 
proceeding to St. Patrick’s Cathedral, 
when, in an obscure lane, I met m 
young friend Mr. Emmet. Wit 
that kindness which characterized 
him he seized my hand, gave it a 
friendly squeeze, and then inquired 
if I had dined. Being answered in 
the negative, he took my arm, and, 
after’ walking through several by- 
streets, he led me into an obscure 
tavern, and ordered dinner in a pri- 
vate room. 

I have seldom spent a_ happier 
hour, in my life, than I did that even- 
ing with Emmet. His manners, his 
eloquence, and the sincerity, as well 
as the kindness, which breathed 
through every thing he said, banish- 
ed all reserve on my part, and we 
conversed more like long-tried friends 
than casual acquaintances. We talked 
of literature, of London, and of on 
litics. My sentiments regarding Li- 
berty—the goddess he idolized—were 
warm; and, as I spoke with becom- 
ing abhorrence of tyranny, he seemed 
delighted with my opinions. Before 
we separated he made me promise to 
call on him that night at his —. 
ings ; and, when I did so, about eight 
o’clock, I was agreeably surprised to 
find the Exile there before me. After 
supper the conversation took a poli- 
tical turn, and Emmet, whose mind 
was then filled with the project of 
liberating his country, began to ex- 
— on the ease with which Ire- 

and could throw off the English 
yoke, and the benefits that would 
ensue from such a measure. 

‘Your enthusiasm, my friend,” said 
I, interrupting him, ‘ carries you be- 
yond the bounds of probability ; for, 
in anticipating a revolution im this 
country, you forget that England 
calculates on the subjection of Ire- 


land, and that she is able to. compel 
what it is her interest to desire’... 

‘ That she desires. it,’, he replied, 
‘I have no doubt ; but, that. ,she_ is 
able to compel it I unhesitating] 
deny. The belief in. England’s jsu- 

erior strength has too long prevailed 
in this kingdom; but is now, happily, 
beginning to disappear. In compar- 
ing the two countries, we must- ex- 
clude from our estimation every thing 
but physical strength alone, and then 
the balance will be entirely in favour 
of Ireland ; for, I believe, it will be 
readily admitted that she has..the 
greater military population; and, in 
a struggle for liberty, men only are 
valuable. It is a matter of arithme- 
tical calculation. Ireland can, inthe 
event of a well-organized revolution, 
turn into the field between seven and 
eight hundred thousand effective 
men—an army certainly more nume- 
rous than any force England could 
send against her.’ 

‘ Adinitting your calculation to be 
correct,’ I returned, ‘ you are not to 
deny the superiority of disciplined 
troops over rebel numbers. An 
army of fifty thousand men would 
soon rout your invincible phalanx,’ 

‘ The time has passed, my dear sir,’ 
he rejoined, ‘when such an exploded 
notion found credence among man- 
kind. In a barbarous age, when two 
armies drew up within gun-shot of 
each other, each serving as an im- 
moveable target for its opponent to 
fire at, such a belief was natural, be- 
cause he who possessed a musket had 
a fearful advantage over the man who 
had not one. But modern times 
have a different and more natural 
mode of warfare; personal prowess 
now, ag in periods of antiquity, is 
likely to be victorious ; and all neces- 
sary discipline can be learned in a 
very few days. A man does not ne- 
cessarily ia either superior cou- 
rage or address from the colour of 
his coat; and a soldier with a fixed 
bayonet has no advantage ‘over a fierce 
peasant with a well-tempered pike. 
Almost every victory of modern times 
has been gained by coming to close 
action; and that ‘mode, to which a 
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well-regulated army is indebted for 
success, is as available to a deter- 
mined band of freemen as to any 
hired troops in Europe. 

‘ But, as different animals have 
different modes of attack and de- 
fence, an insurgent army has a dis- 
cipline of its own, recommended by 
reason, and sanctioned by experience. 
With walled towns and close garri- 
sons they have nothing to do: the 
hills of their country serve them as 
places of retreat; marshes, rivers, 
and lakes, are their best bastions ; 
while defiles afford them opportu- 
nities of attack, and woods and val- 
leys serve them as places of ambush. 

‘The face of nature solicits the 
oppressed to regain their freedom ; 
and, certainly, no country on the 
globe has so many invitations to re- 
volt as our own. Searcely a mile, 
from one extremity of the island to 
the other, in which an hostile — 
could not be successfully harassed, 
an’, if needful, successfully op- 
posed. To this may be added, that 
an Irish insurgent army would mate- 
rially differ from a similar one in any 
other kingdom ef Europe ; for nearly 
every peasant, and certainly every 
man above the rank of a peasant, 1s 
intimately acquainted with the use of 
fire-arms. Those near the sea-shore 
(and those are a large portion) are ex- 
cellent marksmen; while the inha- 
bitants of mountains, and the neigh- 
bourhoods of bogs, lakes, and 
marshes, are expert fowlers. The 
Wexford insurgents, in the late re- 
bellion, bt a proof of their abili- 
ties; and showed that the peasantry 
of Ireland, when aroused, are nothing 
inferior to the best disciplined troops 
in Europe.’ 

‘I know it,’ interrupted the Exile, 
‘for I witnessed their skill in bring- 
ing down an enemy; and I must con- 
fess that, had they leaders of expe- 
nmence, they were nothing inferior, 
man for man, to any force that might 
be brought against then.’ 

‘ There is always a deficiency,’ said 
I, ‘in some en that renders every 
etiort of the remainder abortive. 
Out of a hundred revolts, scarcely 
one has been successful.’ : 

‘Pardon me,’ said Emmet, ‘if I 
set you right; for history furnishes 
us with few instances of failure where 
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a nation has been unanimous. It is 
giving the enemies of man a new 
weight, to add to the burden of op- 
pression, by dignifying pigmy insur- 
rections and partial rebellions with 
the name of open revolt. They should 
rather be called sanguinary riots: 
and, thus reduced to their proper 
level, their ghosts might not be sum. 
moned from oblivious neglect to scare 
mankind from an assertion of their 
rights. Instances of national resus. 
citation are neither few nor unfre. 

uent. Tyranny was expelled from 

ome by the rebellion of the people; 
and Switzerland and the Netherlands 
are memorials of successful revolts, 
In our own day America has shown 
what a few thousand peasants could 
accomplish when actuated by a 
love of liberty. Ireland is superior 
in numbers to any of these; equals 
them in address and courage ; and is 
stimulated by wrongs greater than 
have been experienced by all these 
together. 

‘Soldiers are but men; and, gene- 
rally, the most imbecile of men. 
Let the people be taught to despise 
the glare and glitter of polished arms, 
and the terror they are wont to. in 
spire will be converted into objects of 
ridicule and contempt. Happily an 
opinion prevails in Ireland that a 
soldier is an inferior mortal; and 
that three hundred athletic peasants 
would be equal to a regiment of a 
thousand men. I don’t say that this: 
opinion is correct; but it must be 
admitted that, in case of a rising, it 
would be of infinite service, as tend- 
ing to inspire confidence in the in- 
surgents, and contempt for their ene- 
mies—two things that materially con- 
duce to victory. 

‘Leaders, in a harassing war, would 
be easily procured ; for the sagacity 
of an unlettered peasant might serve 
for the purpose. Who does not re: 
member the servant-boy at Oulard, 
whose advice was followed by the de- 
Struction of a whole regimenti— 
Greut occasions produce great men; 
and generals are formed in the study 
as well asin the camp. The Catho- 
lics are not now what they formerly 
were: intelligenee is diffused ; thou- 
sands of them are in the British 
army; and every man of these would 
desert on the first opportunity, 











there were a hope of their country- 
men being successful; for the amor 
natrie is not extinguished by the im- 
position of the military oath.’ 

‘All this is very plausible,’ I re- 
turned, ‘ over a tumbler of punch; 
but saying and doing are two things. 
While your rebel thousands would be 
cutting off one regiment, the British 
navy would be landing twenty. 
Money is power; and, while Eng- 
land has an Exchequer, she can easily 
procure soldiers. A host of Ger- 
mans, as in Ninety-etght, could be 
landed on your shore; and, if need- 
ful, the Autocrat of Russia would 
furnish twenty or thirty thousand 
Cossacks.’ 

‘Oppression,’ replied Emmet, ‘ per- 
petuated by knavery, is to be removed 
only by prudence. There is a sea- 
son (said the wise man) forall things ; 
and a time for sowing the seed of dis- 
affection as well as sowing the seed 
of plants. Tyranny is a monster 
that is to be attacked only in the 
weakest parts; and experience tells 
us that the Irish Government is most 
feeble when England is engaged in 
war. In Eighty-two, Ireland obtain- 
ed from Great Britain all she de- 
manded; because her oppressors, 
being unable to oppose, were com- 
pelled to coneede. Such opportuni- 
ties of casting off the yoke of foreign 
domination have occurred, and will 
perpetually present themselves to the 
people of pokends for it is one of 
the ways of Providence, for which 
mankind should be grateful, that no 
nation need endure permanent op- 
pression, as the means of freedom 
are, in the revolution of events,* 
from time to time, in the power of 
the people. 

feu dreaded armies of barba- 
rous Cossacks and German boors 
could not, in time of war, be spared 
to murder the people of Ifreland ; 
nor would the British navy be at lei- 
sure to convey such unworthy freight, 
Take the present time, for example, 
(and such a time will often occur,) 
and where are the forces, even for 
English money, to awe the people 
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of this country? They are not to be 
procured.’ 

‘The loyal part of the people,’ 
said I, * would volunteer in defence 
of their king and laws. Many Ca- 
tholics, and nearly all the Protest- 
ants, would support the army.’ 

¢ Loyalty in Ireland,’ rejoined Em- 
met, ‘is a very scarce commodity; 
and, when brought to the test, I be- 
lieve the greater part of what is pro- 
fessed would be found, like the shield 
of Martinus, to be a ceceit. In the: 
event of rebellion, few Catholics 
would be trusted; and the Protest. 
ants, when opposed to the people, 
would be only like an infant in the 
grasp of a giant. But it would be 
libelling the independent Protestants 
of the kingdom to suppose they do 
not feel the degradation of their 
country with as much quickness as 
any o\her body of men, or doubting, 
for a moment, that they would not 
lend their assistance in achieving her 
liberty. The base and grovelling 
wretcnaes who feed on the tainted 
‘arcass of corruption might, indeed, 
make a show of resistance; but 
thousands of Irish Protestants, and 
the great body of the Northern Pres- 
byterians, would fly to the standard 
of independence, and unite with their 
Catholic countrymen in resisting the 
enemies of freedom. Can this ad- 
mit of a doubt, when we recollect 
that these very men were the ongina- . 
tors and fomentors of the last re- 
bellion?’ 

‘ But did not,’ | asked, ‘ the leal- 
ers of the last rebellion calculate on 
foreien assistance ?’ 

‘And so may all future 
returned Emmet. ‘I know the opi- 
nion of the French Consul on tliat 
subject, and have no hesitation in as- 
serting that another Hoche would be 
sent out, were there once arising in 
Ireland. Where then would be the 
chance of England holding this coun- 
try in subjection? The very eflort 
would be her own ruin; for, if she 
refused to acknowledge the indepen- 
dence of this island, an united Irish 
ani French army would, in less than 


leaders,’ 


* «The people, generally ill treated, and contrary to right, will be ready, upou all 
occasions, to ease themselves of a burden that sits heavy upon them: they will wish 
and seek for the opportunity, which, in the change, weakness, and accidents, of 
human affairs, seldom delays lone to offer itseif.’—Locks on Government 
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six months, sit before the gates of 
London.’ . 

‘ I must say you are an enthusiast, 
Mr. Emmet,’ said I; ‘and, if a Cock- 
ney heard your statement, how he 
would shake his sides with laughter !’ 

‘Ridicule,’ rejoined Emmet, ‘1s 
but a poor weapon against the force 
of reason. The Grecians despised 
Thebes; but Thebes humbled both 
Athens and Sparta. Rome contemn- 
ed those she called barbarians; but, 
behold, those barbarians ultimately 
destroyed Rome! The history of the 
world is full of such instructive les- 
sons; and those who will not learn 
wisdom from the volume of experi- 
ence must expect to endure the con- 
sequence of folly. England once 
held the same opinion of America 
that she does now of Ireland; and no 
doubt she will, one day, be made to 
acknowledge the latter as erroneous as 
the former ; for Ireland is now nearly 
twice as strong as America was at the 
time of the revolution.’ 

‘ There is no doubt,’ returned the 
Exile, ‘but, with foreign assistance, 
Ireland might separate herself from 
England; but I am very far from re- 
garding such an event as desirable, 
for then we should only change mas- 
ters; as those who came as friends 
would remain to domineer, and, in 
place of being subject to England, 
we should be subject to France.’ 

‘Such an opinion,’ returned Em- 
met, ‘is prevalent in England, and 
has found some advocates in Ireland ; 
but it is quite erroneous. America 
was assisted by France without being 
enslaved. The French never con- 
templated such a thing; for, if they 
had, Ireland was long since lost to 
England: and I know Buonaparte in- 
tended to make this country an inde- 
pendent republic * at the time Hoche 
was sent here. The friendship of 
freland would be much better than 
her possession to a foreign power; 
and there are so many reasons for 
making this apparent, that no Conti- 
nental sovereign would ever attempt 
holding this nation in subjection. 


** 7] would have separated Ireland from 
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Even if he wished it, he could not; 
for the people who arose to shake off 
one yoke would never submit to en- 


dure another; and Ireland is fully 


able to expel the most potent power 
in the world who should attempt to 
enslave her. Fashion has too long 
coincided with interest to treat this 
country with indifference; but, the 
moment she compares her strength 
with that of other nations, she will 
blush for her present abject condition. 
Of the twenty states of Europe, she ig 
inferior only to four,t equal to fourt 
others, and superior to the remaining 
twelve.§ I will not laud either the 
courage or enterprise of my country- 
men; but their greatest enemy must 
admit that they possess these quali- 
ties in an eminent degree; and these 
qualities are all that is wanted to 
make a nation independent.’ 

‘And if separated from England 
to-morrow,’ said I, * Ireland must re- 
sort to some other country for what 
this island does not produce.’ 

‘That is,’ replied Emmet, ‘ she 
belongs to the great family of na- 
tions, and must resort to commerce ; 
and so must all countries. But, 
though a wall of brass, as Berkley 
said, were raised round Ireland, she 
could maintain twice her present in- 
habitants; and that’s more than can 
be said of the sister kingdom. Spe- 
culators have detected our want of 
various articles; but they might as 
well say England cannot maintain her 
independence because she is obliged 
to go to China for tea, and to Russia 
for hemp. Away with such objec- 
tions—they deserve no answer: for, 
if nations could not be free without 
possessing within themselves all a 
nation wants, no country, except 
China, could be independent. 

‘If ever Providence,’ he cont 
nued, ‘destined any spot on this 
vlobe for the residence of a pure re- 
public, it was Ireland. Rousseau|| 
selected Corsica; but, had he ex- 
tended his vision from the Mediter- 
ranean to the Atlantic, he would 
have discovered in this country all he 


England; the former I would have made 


an independent republic.’— Napro.tron.— Vide ‘ Voice from St. Helena.’ 


t Russia, Austria, France, England. 


¢ Prussia, Spain, Turkey, Naples. 


| § Sweden and Norway, Denmark, Portugal, Netherlands, Saxony, Hanover, Bava- 
na, Switverland, Sardinia, Tuscany, Popedom, Parma. 


i} Du Contrat Social. 
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admired in the land of Paoli, while 
she was free from the objections that 
might he urged against his favourite 
island. 

‘A people prepared to receive re- 
ublicanism should not be wealthy, 
frivolous, or ignorant: they should 
be temperate, virtuous, and brave; 
they should love justice, religion, 
and their country; and should have 
recently experienced the sufferings 
of oppression. Such are the people 
of Ireland. But these circumstances 
would only prepare the nation to re- 
ceive a good government—there are 
others requisite to enable them to 
procure it; and these are disposi- 
tion, numbers, and geographical po- 
sition. Ireland has these : the people 
are anxious for a revolution, are able 
to effect it, and have all the aid that 
an isolated country, intersected with 
a thousand natural barriers, and 
strengthened by numerous defiles, 
can give a native and patriotic sol- 
dier over a foreign mercenary. 

‘If ever a nation were ripe for a 
revolution, Ireland is. She has no 
wealth to neutralize her energy, her 
domestic enemies are insignificant, 
and there exists not a monarch either 
in power or in exile who can lay claim 
to her allegiance. Her oppressors 
are invaders, to whom she bears an 
hereditary hatred; and the people 
are unanimous in favour of a re- 
public. Religion too lendsits power- 
ful aid; and long-continued insult 
stimulates the people to take revenge 
upon their tyrants. There is a retri- 
butive justice in the world—slavery 
is not immortal; and, when freedom 
is deserved, it is found. Switzerland 
emancipated herself from Austria— 
the Netherlands from Spain; and 
freland will separate from England, 
as sure as the ripe fruit drops from 
the autumnal bough. The slightest 
commotion will effect it, for the ful- 
hess of time is at hand.’ 

‘But even the benefits you antici- 
pate,’ said I, ‘ from the independence 
of Ireland, are not to be acquired in 
Opposition to the obligations of reli- 
gion, which seman all men to be 
subject to lawful authority.’ 


‘You are right,’ he replied; ¢ all 
men should submit to lawful autho- 
rity, but no authority can be lawful 
hut that of which the people ap- 
prove. ‘* Shaking off a power,” 
says Locke, ‘‘ which force, and not 
right, hath set over any one, though 
it bear the name of rebellion, yet is 
no offence before God, but is even 
allowed and countenanced by Him ; 
though even promises and covenants, 
which were obtained by force, have 
intervened.” 

‘ That we might not misunderstand 
what he means by speaking of force, 
the same illustrious philosopher pre- 
viously observes—‘* Who doubts but 
that the Grecian Christians, descend- 
ants of the ancient possessors of the 
country, may justly cast off the 
Turkish yoke, which they have so 
long groaned under, whenever they 
have an opportunity to do so?) No 
government can have a right to obe- 
dience from a people who have not 
freely consented to it; which they 
never can be supposed to do, till 
they are put in a full state of liberty 
to choose their government and go- 
vernors.”’ 

‘Or,’ said the Exile, ‘ “ at least, 
till they have such standing laws, to 
which they have, by themselves or 
their representatives, given their free 
consent.”” I believe that is the con- 
clusion of the passage.’ 

‘ Admitted,’ replied Emmet ; ‘ but 
recollect what Locke says elsewhere 
of free consent, which can never be 
supposed to exist until subjects are 
free to give consent. ‘* The people,”’ 
says he, ‘owe no obligations whilst 
force, and not choice, compels them 
to submission.”” If he had written 
on the state of Ireland, his words 
could not have been more applicable. 

‘The truth is,’ continued Emmet, 
‘Christianity does not abrogate a 
single Jaw of Nature; and, though 
popes have sometimes attempted to 
dictate the civil duties of mankind, 
they usurped an authority not dele- 
gated by their Master; for we have a 
high authority* for saying, that 
Christianity has, in respect of civil 
rights, left us where she found us.’ 


* ‘We affirm that, as to the extent of our civil rights and obligations, Christianity 
has left us where she found us; that she hath neither altered nor ascertained it; that 
the New Testament contains not one passage which, fairly interpreted, affords either 
argument or objection, applicable to any conclusions upon the subject, that are deduced. 


from the law and religion of Nature. —Paey. 
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‘The whole argument,’ returned 
the Exile, ‘ resolves itself into a ques- 
tion of expediency; for, if Ireland, 
in resisting the English government, 
subjected herself to less inconveni- 
ence than by submitting, she ought 
immediately to revolt. But in ba- 
lancing the advantages and disad- 
vantages, for and against such a mea- 
sure, lies the difliculty of ascertaining 
the expedient. We are to consider 
the state of affairs before and after 
revolution; and, estimating the ne- 
cessary horrors of such an event, see 
whether it would not be more for the 
happiness of Ireland to continue hand 
in hand with the sister kingdom, 
than to wade through the blood of 
millions to a republican government, 
which, after all, might not be so ad- 
vantageous to the country as a parti- 
cipation in the British constitu- 
tion. 

‘ Leaving out the intimidating ex- 
ample of republicanism in France, 
which may or may not be a case in 
point, we must be aware that Eng- 
land would not patiently surrender 
her claim to our obedience, and that 
consequently treland would be sub- 
ject to a protracted civil war; the 
misery of which may be partially es- 
timated by those who have witnessed 
the trivial horrors of the late re- 
bellion. 

‘Supposing our arms triumphant, 
and the government expelled, we are 
not to unagine that Irshmen are 
more virtiious than others, or expect 
that we should be free from the in- 
tricues of faction. Domestic dis- 
cord, in all probability, would sue- 
ceed to civil war, and internal hosti- 
lities prove not less destructive than 
the arms of our enemies ; while our 
folly might induce England, or some 
other power, to attempt a second re- 
duction of the island.’ 

‘All this may be possible,’ replied 
Emmet, ‘but not at all probable ; 
for, where the choice of publie offi- 
cers would devolve upon the people, 
the public functionaries would have 
the confidence of the majority of the 
nation ; and of course nothing more, 
ina {ree state, is desirable. Besides, 
where no situation would be perina- 
nent, the excluded of this year might 
hope to be elected on the next; and, 
therefore, though there micht. and 
would be party, there could he no 
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faction of so sanguinary a character 
as you suppose.’ 

‘Well, then,’ returned the Exile, 
‘even admitting the possibility of an 
established republic, it follows, of 
course, that your new government 
would not have the resources of an 
old one ; and that, in the infancy of 
the state, you would be subject to the 
inconvenience of all feeble nations— 
that of being made the theatre of 
hostilities between the neighbouring 
and belligerent powers; and, of 
course, you would be reluctantly 
compelled to enter into an expensive 
and destructive war.’ 

‘Our insular situation,’ replied 
Emmet, ‘secures us from such an 
evil; and England, once separated 
from Ireland, could only hope to 
continue powerful by courting our 
alliance. “If all possible objec- 
tions,’ says Johnson, ‘ are first to 
be obviated, no man would attempt 
any thing great or useful.” Ireland 
is at present so abject and so mise- 
rable, that any change must be for 
the better.’ 

‘Pardon me, my friend,’ returned 
the Exile, ‘if I say you appear to be 
under a strong delusion, which leaves 
you almost inaccessible to argument. 
lreland wants not a change of cir- 
cumstances, but a change of opinions, 
to be one of the happiest countries 
on the globe; for her political situ- 
ation might well raise envy. While 
connected with Great Britain, war 
ean never appreach her; and an 
agricultural country wants only per- 
manent tranquillity to be indepcadiel 
and happy. On this ground alone! 
vould implore Ireland to hold fast 
the connexion; for, if she once se- 
parate, war will approach her fields 
as sure as her shores are washed by 
the waves of the Atlantic; and no 
form of government can compensate 
a country for making it the seat of 
hostilities. | 

‘ But,’ he continued, ‘do not mis- 
understand me. I will admit that 4 
time may come when separation will 
not only be advisable, but necessary ; 
when the government, through obsti- 
nacy, shall refuse concession to the 
predominance of public opinion, 
whether right or not; when a fa- 
voured faction shall insult the people 
with impunity : and when the nation 
is brought, by the operation of the 
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press or religion, to the decided opi- 
nion of a revolt being necessary, 
then Iwill subscribe to your doctrine, 
draw the sword, and cast away the 
scabbard. But this time, thank God! 
is not come: the people are not suf- 
ficiently enthusiastic in favour of re- 
volutions ; their clergy preach against 
rebellion, and the aristocracy depre- 
cate it. Unanimity is, therefore, 
wanted; and whoever thinks other- 
wise has only to make the experi- 
ment, to be convinced of his error.’ 
The concluding observations of the 
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SUPERSTITIONS OF THE 


THE RATH. 

Te rustic inhabitants of Achenree, 
atown* situated in the southern dis- 
trict of Kildare, were assembled, on 
Sunday evening, not long since, to 
drink skibbeen in the whitewashed 
cabin of Jack Dooling, an honest 
man, who was always remarkably 
poor, notwithstanding his success in 


cheating the gauger. In Jack’s 
brewery there was little attention 


paid to the division of labour, Scotch 
lecturers having never established 
the principles of co-operative in- 
dustry at Achenree ; and, indeed, it 
was quite unnecessary that they 
should, for things went on very well 
without them. Jack took his sack 
of barley ; immersed it in the marle- 
hole + beyond the ken of the excise- 
man; and,when sufliciently saturated, 
he drew it forth, spread it on the 
barn-floor to vegetate ; afterwards 
dried it by the fire, and thus con- 
verted the produce of his own farm 
into good malt, from which shibbeen 
was brewed in a metal pot, that spar- 
kled, as Jack used to say, like stars 
ona frosty night, though served up 
in wooden noggins. On the evening 
in question it was undoubtedly super- 
excellent; for the perfect good 
humour of the guests proclaimed 
the exhilarating quality of the liquor. 

As the soldier talks of war, and 
other professions of what they best 
understand, so the good folk of 
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Exile appeared to have convinced 
Emmet how useless it would be to 
persevere in his arguments, and 
therefore he diverted the conversa- 
tion into an opposite channel. About 
twelve o’clock we took leave of the 
youthful Gracehus, and left him to 
meditate alone on his schemes of 
subverting the Irish government. | 
was then ignorant of his intentions, 
and would to God! But, as | 
have said before, there is no use in 
moralizing now. 

Goprrey K 
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IRISH PEASANTRY.—-NO, IV. 


Achenree, who knew little of law, 
physic, or divinity, discoursed very 
eloquently about what they did know, 
hurling, daneing, and courting ; not 
forgetting ghosts, demons, and fairies. 

Dull realities can seldom satisfy 
people whose range of information 
is limited. ‘The imagination loves to 
expatiate in realms of its own; and 
the vulgar fancy, perhaps, derives the 
greater pleasure from these mental 
excursions, as it knows nothing of 
system, consistency, or design. Every 
vision is received without examina- 
tion; and, while it derives pleasure 
from its own creation, it never takes 
the trouble to arrange or analyze: 
This, in my opinion, accounts for 
the superior attractions which tales, 
founded on popular superstitions, 
yossess over the most laborious al- 
lameales of German metaphysicians. 

On this night the conversation was 
soon directed into a superstitious 
channel ; and every one had his 
story, illustrative of fairy lore, when 
Luke Driscol, Mr. Power’s plough- 
man, raised his noggin from off the 
table, twisted round the shibbeen in 
it, and, after taking a drink, gave a 
grin of incredulity. 

‘So, Luke,’ said the blacksmith, 
‘you pretend not to believe in 
sheeoges ?’ 

‘Troth, I just do, Jim.’ 

‘Then you think there’s no luck 
in an ould horse-shoe ?’ 


* This word has retained its primitive signification in Ireland, being always applied 


to land, and seldom to houses. 


Thus a certain portion of a parish is called a town, 


though there may not be an individual living in it~a thing, by-the-by, not easily met 


With in the prolific Land of Bogs. 


t The dunghill frequently serves the same purpose when a bog-hole is not con- 


renient, 
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‘No, not quite that, neather, Jim, 
agrah! but, as for fairies, who ever 
saw one?’ 

This challenge was indignantly 
met by the whole company. Some 
had uncles, others grannies, who had 
seen hundreds of sheeoges; but, un- 
fortunately, none of the persons pre- 
sent had ever that honour. ‘ Pshaw !’ 
said Luke, ‘ that’s like the man that 
saw the man, that knew the man, 
that had seen the man, that said he 
saw the man that had seen Ould 
Nick.’ 

The comparison was highly offen- 
sive; and the blacksmith, as he after- 
wards said, had a good mind to give 
the ploughman a polthoge; when 
Rose Barnes, an old woman who sat 
in the corner, took her skutty pipe 
out of her mouth, struck it on the 
nail of her left thumb to rid it of the 
ashes, and, having ejected from her 
mouth a globulous liquid to extin- 
suish the burning weed, reversed the 
earthern tube in her hand; and, then 
leaning forward, fixed on the offender 
a look in which expostulation was 
blended with anger. 

‘Arrah, Luke Driscol! ent times 
come to a pretty pass, when the likes 
o’ you would be after shaming us 
for believing what's as plain as God’s 
truth? May be you never heard what 
happened to Paddy M‘Dermid, at the 
Rath of ‘ 

‘Come,’ interrupted the black- 
smith, starting up from a reverie, 
‘ll bet three gallons of shibbeen 
that Luke Driscol don’t go by him- 
self, all alone, to the little Rath in 
his own master’s big field, and bring 
us this night a black sally switch that 
grows in the middle of it.’ 

‘*Tis done!’ cried Luke. 

‘Done!’ echoed the smith; and, 
as they closed the bet by seizing 
each other’s hand, the smack of their 
iron palms might have been heard at 

half a mile distant. The timid en- 
deavoured to persuade Luke from 
his purpose; but, as he had often 
crossed the Rath at night, he felt no 
apprehension of danger; or, if he 
did, the dread of ridicule prevented 
his acknowledging it. ‘Give us a 
shough of your pipe, Rose,’ said he 
to the eld woman, ‘ before | go,’ 

. Troth, I will, a gollh, Luke, 
astore,’ replied the hag ; ‘ and, if you 
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would be after taking an ould woman’s 
advice that might be your granny, 
don’t be fool-hardy, but stay where 
you are, and drink your drap in com- 
fort. Well, since the gawky must 
have his way, here’s the pipe, and 
take a wh2ffPas you go along for com- 
pany.’ 

Luke took the pipe, kindled it with 
a coal of turf, and then placed it in 
the side of his mouth, with his fingers 
turned, sheath-like, over it, to prevent 
the blaze from injuring his eye, a 
precaution rendered necessary by the 
shortness of the tube. In a moment 
after he was on his way to the Rath of 
Achenree for the black sally switch. 

To relieve the suspense occasioned 
by Luke’s absence, Rose Barnes was 
prevailed on, by all the young girls 
present, to tell them something con- 
cerning Paddy M*‘Dermid and _ the 
Rath, a story which she was about 
relating when interrupted by the 
blacksmith. 

‘When I was a young thackeen,’ 
proceeded the old woman, ‘ some 
three score years ago, Paddy M‘Ver- 
mid was one of the most rollaking 
boys in the whole county of Kildare. 
Fair or pattern could’nt be held bar- 
ring he was in the middle of it ; and, 
though he beat the ould boy himself 
for drinken and swearen, faith there 
was worse men than Paddy; for he 
took good care of his poor ould mo- 
ther—heaven rest her soul in glory— 
praise be to God forall things! Well, 
as IT was sayen, Paddy was in every 
place, like bad luck ; and faith, where 
there is no turf, its hard for the pra- 
ties to bile. Paddy’s little farm was 
seldom sowed in season ; and, where 
he expected barley, there grew no- 
thing but weeds. Money became 
scarce in poor Paddy’s pocket ; and 
the cow went after the pig, until all 
he had was near gone. Lucky, 
however, for him, if he had gomsh 
enough to mind it, he had a most 
beautiful dream one night as he lay 
tossicated in the Rath of Monogue, 
because he was’nt able to come home.’ 

‘Ah! what did he dream, Rose, 
avourneen ?? asked an impatient girl, 
who had listened to the story with 
the utmost interest. i 

‘Listen, and Pll tell you. He 
dreamt that, under the place where 
he Jay, a pot of money was buried 
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since long before the memory of 
man.’ 

‘Tare and ounze!’ interrupted 
the smith, ‘ and he got the money.’ 

‘Not so fast, Jim Donohoe,’ said 
Rose ; ‘he might have got it, but 
there was a crumsmaul over poor 
Paddy; for, as the saying is, it is 
better be born lucky than rich.’ 
Paddy kept the dream to himself 
until the next- night, when, taking 
a spade and pickaxe, with a bottle of 
holy water, he went to the Rath, and, 
having made a circle round the place, 
commenced diggen sure enough; for 
the bare life and sowl of him thinking 
that he was made up for ever and 
ever. He had sunk about twice the 
depth of his knees, when whack che 
pickaxe struck against a flag, and at 
the same time Paddy heard something 
breathe quite near him. He looked 
up, and just forenent him there sat 
on his haunches a comely looking 
ereyhound. 
~ ©God save you,’ said Paddy, every 
hair on his head standing up as 
straight as a sally twig. 

‘Save you kindly,’ answered the 
creyhound—leaving out God, the 
beast, bekase he was the devil. Christ 
defend us from ever seeing the like’s 
0’ him. * Musha, Paddy M‘Dermid,’ 
said he, ‘what weuld you be look- 
ing after in that grave ofa hole your 
diggen there?’ 

‘Faith, nothing at all at all,’ an- 
swered Paddy ; bekase you see he 
did'nt like to tell a stranger. 


‘Arrah! be easy now, Paddy 
M‘Dermid,’ said the greyhound; 


‘don’t | know very well what you 
are looken for?? 

‘Why, then, in troth, if you do, I 
may as well tell you at wonst, par- 
ticularly as you seem a civil-looking 
gintleman, that’s not above speaking 
to a poor gorsoon like myself.’— 
(Paddywanted to butter him up a bit.) 

‘Well, then,’ said the greyhound, 
‘come out here, and sit down on this 
bank ;? and Paddy, like a gomulagh, 
didas he was desired ; but had hardly 
put his brogue outside of the circle, 
made by the holy water, when the 
beast of a hound set upon him, and 
drove him out of the Rath ; for 
Paddy was frightened, as well he 
might, at the fire that flamed from 
his mouth. 
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‘Oh, the fool!’ exclaimed all pre- 
sent; and the blacksmith asked if he 
left his tools behind him. 

‘ Tu be sure he did,’ replied Rose ; 
‘for would you have him to face the 
old boy himself, and he in possession 
of all his holy water, too? No, no, 
Paddy was’nt such a fool as all that; 
but next night he returned full sure 
that the money was there. As before 
he made a cirele, and touched the 
flag ; when my gintleman, the grey- 
hound, appeared in his ould place. 

‘Oh, ho!’ said Paddy, ‘ you are 
there, are you? but it will be along 
day, | promise you, before you trick 
me again;’ and he made another 
stroke at the flag. 

‘Well, Paddy M‘Dermid, said the 
hound, ‘since you will have money 
you must ;—but say, how much will 
satisfy you ?’ 

‘ Paddy scratched his coulaan ; and, 
after a little while, said— 

* How much will your honour give 
me?’ for he thought it better to be 
civil. 

‘Just as much as you consider 
reasonable, Paddy M‘Dermid.’ 

‘Egad,’ says Paddy to himself, 
‘there’s nothen like axen enough,’ 
so ‘ Fifty thousand pounds !’ said he. 
(He might as well have axed a hun- 
dred thousand, for I be bail the beast 
had money gulloure.) ‘ You shall 
have it,’ said the hound; and then, 
after trotting away a little bit, he 
came back with a crock full of gui- 
neas between his paws. ‘ Come here 
and reckon them,’ said he ; but Paddy 
was up to him, and refused to stir, so 
the crock waz shoved along side the 
blessed and holy circle; and Paddy 

yulled it in, rich glad to have it in 
his clutches, and never crack—cried 
until he reached his own home, where 
his guineas turned into little bones, 
and his ould mother laughed at him. 
Paddy now swore vengeance against 
the deceitful beast of a greyhound ; 
and went next night to the Rath 
again, where, as before, he met Mr. 


Hound. ‘So you are here again, 
Paddy !’ says he. 
‘Yes, you big blaggard,’ said 


Paddy; ‘and V’ll never leave this 
place until I pull out the pot of 
money that’s buried here.’ 

‘Ob, you won't!’ said he. ‘ Well, 
Paddy M‘Derinid, since I see you are 
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such a brave ventursome fellow, /'ll 
be after making you up if you, walk 
down stairs with me, out 6f the 
could ;’ and sure enough it was snow- 
ing like wurdher. =o 
‘Oh! may I never see Athy if f 
do,’ returned Paddy; ‘for you only 
want to be after loading me with 
ould bones, or, perhaps, breaking my 
own, which would be just as bad.’ 
‘*Pon, honor,’ said the hound, ‘1 
am vour friend ; and so don’t stand in 
your own light. Come with me, and 
your fortune is made. Remain where 
ou are, and you'll die a beggarman.’ 
So, begad, with one palaver and an- 
other, Paddy consented ; and, in the 
middle of the Rath, opened up a 
beautiful staircase, down which they 
walked ; and, after winding and turn- 
ing, aud winding and turning, they 
came to a house much finer than the 
Duke of Leinster’s, in which all the 
tubles and chairs were solid gold. 
Paddy was quite delighted ; and, after 
sitting down, a fine lady handed hun 
a glass of something to drink; but 
he had hardly swallowed a spoonful 
when all around set up a hornd yell ; 
and those, who before appeared beau- 
tiful, now looked like what they were 
—enraved ' rood neople,’ efore 
Paddy could bless himsell, they seized 
him, legs and arms, carried him out 
toa great high hill, that stood like a 
wall over a river, and ilung bim 
down, ‘ Murdher!’ cried Paddy ; but 
it was no use; he fell upon a rock, 
and lay there as dead until next morn- 
ing, where some people found him in 


the trench that surrounds the moie of 


Coulhull, the good people having 
carried him there: and from that 
hour till the day of his death he was 
the greatest object in the world. Tle 
walked two double, and had _ his 
mouth (God bless us!) where his ear 
should be. Il saw him often and often 
when I was a girl.’ 

‘Towards the conclusion of Rose’s 
narrative the company had collected 
themselves into a very narrow circle 
around her, end had not recovered 
from the wonder her story had ex- 
cited, when the door flew open, and 
Luke Driscol fell prostrate on the floor. 

‘1 have won my bet!’ exclaimed 
the smith. ‘Take care of my pipe !’ 
ened out the old woman; while others, 
having less cause for selfishness, rais- 
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ed the ploughman from the ground. 
His face had all the paleness of death ; 
and several minutes elapsed before he 
recovered, so as to speak to those 
about him. ‘ Luke, .-honey, where’s 
my pipe?’ again asked the old wo- 
man, and was answered only by an 
unmeaning stare. ‘Oh! ay,’ said 
she, ‘I expected as much: it is gone, 
and may I never take another shough 
if 1’d wish it for all the pipes in Lein- 
ster, and— 

‘Whist, woman}; whist!’ inter- 
rupted Luke, ‘for | have seen— 

‘Seen what?’ inquired the smith. 

‘The witch of ‘traey’s Town, and 
all the fairies in christendom.’ 

‘Pee Martin?’ said Jem~: ‘where 
wus she?’ 

‘Sitting in the middie of the Rath,’ 
replied Luke; ‘and ten thousand of 
the neatest and purtiest men and wo- 
men ever you seea dancing around 
her. Some of them weren’t much 
bigger taan my thumb ; yet they were 
so niinble and so soople, that it would 
do your heart good to look at them, 
only for the fear.’ 

‘Then you saw the good people ?? 

‘'Troth, I did, and felt ’em, too.’ 

‘Why, did they beat you?’ 

‘Och, aye, by the powers, kilt me 
quite ! One o’ them, who was neither 
like a woat nor a calf, but the exact 
image of both, came behind me, and, 
without saying as inuch as “ by your 
leave, Luke,”’ hit’s me a polthough 
between my shoulders ; and, though 
[ run for the bare life, he kept thump- 
ine me until I reached the door ; and 
then, with a terrible big thump, he 
drove me clean into the kitchen, here. 
Och! Pm sure there’s not a whole 
bone in my skin! 

‘Oh! it was only the Phooka,’ 
said the smith; ‘ you'll not make 
game Of him any more, and so now 
pay what you lost.? With this de- 
mand Luke complied ; and, as the 
whole company were now pretty well 
terrified, they soon after left the 
shibbeen, and returned to their re- 
spective homes, thoroughly convimeed 
of the existence of ‘ good people.’ 

Next day Luke was sent to work 
in the very fieid where the Rath was 
situated, and, to his amazement, was 
strictly enjoined to plough through 
the prohibited groand—ground held 
so long sacred, and undisturbed by 
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spade or coulter, that the reason why 
it is so is utterly unknown.* At 
first Luke gently remonstrated ; ‘ for 
sure such a thing as ploughing a 
Rath was never heard of before; and 
the master could not be in earnest to 
bring the good people on his back.’ 
This argument proving unavaling, 
Luke related his adventure of the 
preceding night, at which Mr. Power 
only laughed. Luke, having no fur- 
ther excuse, at length positively re- 
fused, on which the farmer seized 
the plough—desired the boy to drive 
on—but had not gone more than a 
yard or two into the Rath, when crash 
went the beam. Another plough be- 
ing procured, it was quickly served 
in the same inanner; and what Luke 
regarded as the work of the fairies 
his master attributed to the quantity 
of roots which had grown in the 
ground. Abandoned, however, the 
work was on this day ; and that night 
the farmer suffered for his temerity. 
About twelve o’clock his house was 
assailed by a tremendous gale of 
wind that threatened to carry away 
the roof, while sounds and screams 
of the most terrific kind filled the 
bawn or farm-yard. It seemed as if 
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the lower regions had yawned forth 
their inmates, for the destruction of 


Mr. Power's property, as the cattle 
had broke loose from their stalls, and 


‘commenced destroying each other. 


No one would dare venture out; and 
at day-break, when the unearthly 
storm had subsided, the out-offices 
were a complete wreck, several cows 
and pigs killed, and the once com- 
fortable bawn presented only a scene 
of desolation. Next night the visita- 
tion was repeated with more than its 
former horror ; and the day foltlow- 
ing Luke called upon Peg Martin, 
the Witch of Tracy’s Town, for ad- 
vice and assistance. The hag was 
at first inexorable; but the artful 
loughman contrived to soften her 
into compliance by the present of a 
guinea, and the promise of sundry 
things, which he never intended to 
_ In the evening he returned 
ome, took the paddle, and turned 
back the sod into the furrow; after 
which he poured on the Rath a libation 
of cows’ Seustieminn which seemed to 
have had the effect of averting fur- 
ther calamity from his master, as he 
slept the next and each succeeding 
night in undisturbed tranquillity. 
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TO-DAY IN IRELAND.F 


‘ THe demand,’ the political eco- 
nomists say, ‘ produces the supply ;’ 
and we must refer to this axiom for 
an explanation of the sudden irrup- 
tion, as it were, of Irish publications, 
or, more correctly speaking, publica- 
tions relative to Ireland, in the lite- 
rary market. Politics has its ‘ tens 
of thousands’ of pamphlets, which, 
like certain insects, have the term of 
their existence limited to a day, while 
the labours of the polemic are quite as 
brief and transitory. To cause a re- 
suscitation of these, by critical notice, 


would be only to imitate the dubious 
kindness of the gaol surgeon, who 
restores his patient to health that he 
way endure a more painful death. 
We have, therefore, from motives of 
humanity, consigned these ephemeral 
abortions to the ‘ tomb of all the Ca- 
pulets,’ and restricted ourselves to 
works of better promise—publica- 
tions of a more literary and perma- 
nent cast—in which instruction is 
sometimes blended with amusement. 

The mutation of taste is proverbial : 
Scotch novels have had their day ; and 


* Rath, according to Spenser, signifies a hill, but T never knew one of them to be 





particularly elevated. In general they are separated from the adjoining field by a kind 
of ditch, though sometimes undistinguished except by the brushwood, which, in the total 
absence of cultivation, is allowed to grow onthem. Some are very large, not unfrequently 
occupying an acre of ground, though others do notexceed a few perches square. The 
peasantry regard them as the peculiar habitations of the good people ; and, as anti- 
quarians are unable to explain their original purpose, may not I as well elucidate the 
mystery, by assuring them that Raths were the burial-places of the people, previous to the 
introduction of Christianity. One of them is to be found in ever townland ; and I have 
myself found one of them filled with human bones—a fact which accounts for the rene-— 
ration in which they are held. 
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the Great Unknown, or, rather, the 
well known, seems to be aware of 
this; for, if report speaks true, 5ir 
Walter has gone to Wales and 
Syria for the materials of his long- 
promised, well-putfed, ‘ Crusaders.’ 
Once we heard that it was his inten- 
tion to make Ireland the scene of a 
‘ Waverley’ exhibition ; but this idea, 
we believe, he has now abandoned; 
and, considering the impertect know- 
ledge he must necessarily have of that 
country and people, we think it as 
well that he has done so; for it was 
impossible that he could depict Irish 
life with the same felicity with which 
he has drawn his Highland neigh- 
bours. With the one he was familiar 
from childhood, with the other he is 
totally unacquainted. An erroneous 
description of foreign scenery and 
manners could not be easily detected ; 
but the novelist who should mistake 
either one or the other in Ireland 
would encounter the ridicule of a 
theusand readers. 

Considering how fertile the history 
of Ireland is in novel and romantic 
incidents, it is somewhat strange that 
a tield so prolific has been so totally 
neglected; for we have no work illus- 
trative of the past state of that king- 
dom, unless those which issue from 
Mr. Newman’s shop, in Leadenhall 
Street, and these we could never 
muster courage to read. An attempt 
of this kind, if made by a man of ta- 
lent, well acquainted with Ireland, 
would be likely to succeed. The 
English people know nothing of Irish 
history; and, as the affairs of that 
country now preponderate both in 
the political and fashionable world, 
any work that tends to throw light on 
the subject is sure of attention; and 
one of the description we mention 
could not but prove efficacious, in as 
much as it would cheat the public into 
useful information—a knowledge of 
the sufferings of Ireland. 

In saying this we do not mean to 
depreciate the labour of. those whose 
works are calculated to make Eng- 
land acquainted with the present con- 
dition of the Irish people. On the 
contrary, we consider them ofa higher 
order, believing that it is much less 
difficult to vive a pleasing description 
of times and customs long past than 
to draw a faithful picture of existing 
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manners—to show us ourselves in the 
magic mirror of genius, and bring be- 
fore us scenes and persons with whom 
we have been familiar. This isa task 
to which few are equal; and, knowing 
the talents that an undertaking of the 
sort requires, it is with considerable 
apprehension that we read every new 
announcement of works on Ireland, 
lest, in the infancy of inquiry, wrong 
notions should be imbibed by the 
public from writers biassed by party 
or mistaken from ignorance. 

It was not without feelings of this 
kind that we took up the work before 
us, and had not read far when con- 
vinced that our fears were not ground- 
less. The author is undoubtedly one 
from whom better things may be ex- 
pected, and has shown, in the present 
instance, talents of no mean order, 
though evidently not under the con- 
trol of judgment or experience. Were 
we to draw an inference from his work, 
we should conclude he is a young 
inan ‘just let loose from school;’ 
for his ideas are only half-formed, 
many Of his opinions are rash, and a 
great portion of his wit abortive. 
Sull he is not without redeeming 
qualities: he abounds with that in- 
dicative of genius—confidence ; and, 
though this occasionally looks like 
impudence, we are inclined to think 
it springs from a_ less censurable 
source. Many of his sketches are 
just and eloquent, and many of his 
opinions are intitled to examination ; 
but, taken as a whole, the work is un- 
deserving of praise, and seems to haye 
been written with little care and great 
haste. It consists of four tales, The 
first, entitled ‘ The Carders,’ evinces 
such a contempt of probability, that 
we shall take no further notice of it 
than merely to point out the author’s 
absurd conclusion—namely, that the 
Jesuits are the secret agents of White- 
boyism! Indeed, throughout the 
three volumes his hostility to the Ca- 
tholic clergy is very remarkable ; and, 
from the drafts he has given us of 
some of them, we are persuaded he 
knows nothing of that meritorious 
class of men. We are sorry for this, 
because we believe he is not devoid 
of candour, as in other respects he 
has shown a laudable feeling towards 
the Catholics of Ireland. We would, 
therefore, recommend him to pay a 
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visit to the priest of the parish, drink — ‘ Amongst O'Sing's disciples the lower 
a tumbler of good whisky punch order, whose feelings in loyalty, its con- 
with him, and we are convinced he trary, in religion, or in any party-follow- 
will repent of having endeavoured to 18; are always personal if possible, looked 
bring the Catholic clergy, ay, or the “PO? the new curate with alienation aud 
Jesuits either, into contempt. resentment. The higher proselytes, whose 

The second tale, ‘ Connemara,’ is attachment was to the sectarian spirit, not 
a preposterous attempt at ridiculing a = are sc mg ona tom George, on 
man already sufficiently ridiculous.— rary, with the blandest coun- 


. tenances of favour and patronage. Of 
The caricature cannot be mistaken, this number, Gervas pall re Esquire of 
’ ’ ’ 


and every reader will immediately re- Laylands, took an early opportunity of 
cognise % well-known legislator in the visiting St. George, and begged his com- 
absurd Dick M‘Loughlin. In this, pany to dinner on the following Saturday. 
as in the former tale, all probability |‘ This invitation had scarcely been ac- 
is outraged, and the reader turns cepted by St. George, and its severe and 
away in disgust from the vapid non- Semn bearer turned his horse from the 
sense. door, when a gentleman of the opposite 


In the third tale, ‘Old and New P@tty came to pay his respects to the 

Lights,’ the author is more at home. Me te i a re ot agg ga pe met 

. y* . . a: ? ‘ . 4 ’ ¢ g, ¢ s l e accompa- 

ies yr gee gg ow ee nied the salute of the former, which might 
b | > 


, have been interpreted, ‘‘ We are both ear! 
lights except gas, we shall make a in the field, and on the same errand ;” 


few extracts from this tale. but Lowrie, though he returned the ami- 
Charles St. George, a young man cable salute, disdained a smile on any 
of talents, and great inexperience, ‘such trivial occasion. 
having graduated in Trinity College, ‘ They were both gentlemen of the first 
decided on entering the Church, and, ‘kK and property in the country: Mr. 
soon after being ordained, was sent Lowrie, perhaps, the wealthier of the two, 
down to a curacy at Ardenmore, in although Mr, Pennington, from his affabi- 
the county of Louth. Believing that ty, 04 style of living, was more popular, 
he should have but two en i ee — more respected amongst all ranks. 
Catholicism and infidelity—to cone jee pay ine came Con Se acres 


Y make the same request with St. George’s 
tend with, he armed himself on all  jast visitor-—of his company to dinner on 


pom against popery and deism ; the following Sunday. ‘ But,”’ continued 
ut, contrary to his expectation, the that gentleman, ‘‘ as we are all at Arden- 
first person that welcomed him on more House anxious of your acquaintance, 
his arrival was Father M‘Dowd ;—a_ and as you must be lonely these first days 
fancy sketch, for the original, we are Of your sojourn, you will favour us by 
sure, is not to be found in Ireland. Waving er and partaking of our 
Enemies, however, he was destined to ™ily repast to-day.’ 


encounter, and, what was still more St. George consented, and for the 
flock 3 they lurked among his own first time learned the schism that dis- 
ock, deposited there by the Rev. tracted the people of Ardenmore. 
Mr. O’Sing, his predecessor, who 
was , tiger | 
ai Tenored Chie, 50 the south, i dinner conversation, St. George did not 
AMEOCe OF his evangelical tenets. recover his astonishment at finding him- 
we Was (a young man of weak intel- self thrown upon a land of controversy— 
ts, and warm imagination, who Gulliver was not more annoyed when he 
prayed in society and conversed from stumbled on Laputa—a controversy, too, 
the reading-des —‘ in the drawing- in which he was totally uninstructed and 
room he preached and in the pulpit unprepared, Against Deist or Catholic 
he wept;’ so that the sanctified cu- opponents he had armed himself with the 
rate might have been described as east-plate and back-plate of orthodoxy; 
when nearest the church to have 2 the side-armour to defend him againat 
been farthest from God, He had those faithless allies, that attacked . him 
Owever, his disciples ; but, as.the “ou Bn Say nee apps Ayes’ 
dd lights dreaded ‘puritanical inno- Rerrerapy de y eae 
ate e, “ what a land!—discord an aa 
renee, they succeeded in having him sion are its very elements! Here, in this , 
f ered, in consequence of which his county, equally removed from Catholicism. 
vllowers regarded him as a martyr. and Presbyterianism, where the established 


‘ During the whole course of after- 
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religion prevails more triumphantly than 
in any part of Ireland, the very Protestants 
split instantly into parties, and, forgetful 
of the common enemy that rages around 
them, they combat, and argue, and hate, 
for some minor points of difference, habits 
of life, and such like, with more virulence 
and animosity than what in other countries 
separates Turk and Christian. It was to 
escape this wordy warfare, this turmoil, 
this ambition, that I shunned the bar, and 
sought the retirement of the church; and 

et this very harbour, whither I have fled, 
i find tossed and agitated by fiercer waves 
than even the wide ocean of life.’’ 

He was not interrupted in these 
meditations by Mr. Pennington, or 
his guest, young Harry Lowrie, who 
had refused to embrace the new light 
adopted by his family. After some 
time, however, he recovered from his 
reverie, and found himself agreeably 
entertained by Miss Mary Penning- 
ton, a young artless girl, and her 
cousin, Louisa Pennington, a coquette 
of thirty. With the latter St. George 
falis in love. On Saturday he visited 
the Lowries at Laylands, where every 
thing was arranged after the evange- 
lica] fashion—formal, cold, and hypo- 
critical. Even the looks of the young 
ladies had a puritanical cast. 

‘ The present may be the best opportu- 
nity of mentioning that the introduction of 
New Light into Laylands had been owing 
to these young ladies. They were young, 
but not very young; say four, five, and 
six-and-twenty were their respective ages ; 
and, consequently, there had passed over 
their heads some six or exght years of their 
most attractive period of bloom and beauty, 
without bringing to their sides one de- 
clared lover, or probable husband. That 
they ever sought or desired to see such a 
being, | would not affirm—young ladies 
never can be suspected of such views. 
But, certainly, for one month in each of 
these years they had not failed to show 
themselves in the gay society of Dublin; 
and at other times the ten or twelve miles 
distance between Laylands and Drogheda 
Was never an cbstacle to their journeying 
to and from the assemblies of that gay 
town. In despite of all this, however, 
whether it proceeded from want of beauty, 
accomplishment, or good fortune ; or whe- 
ther, as ia often the case, adventurous 
beaus were frightened or puzzled in ap- 
proaching the sororial trio, so it happened 
that the thus vacant places at their sides 
had never been, one of them, satisfactorily 
flied. Now, as love is the natural occu- 
pation of youth, and as the Miss Lowrics 
were far too well behaved tw fall in love 
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gratis and of their own accord, they begaa 
at length to feel the necessity of supplying 
its place by some enthusiastic feeling of 
kindred excitement. And at the hour most 
apropos, the zealous, eloquent, and sen- 
sitive O’Sing made his appearance in 
the pulpit of Ardenmore church, and in- 
stantly decided the direction in which the 
sprouting sensibilities of the Miss Lownes 
should shoot. Pity is akin to love, say 
the poets—so is sanctity, saith observa- 
tion, much given to the tender passion ; 
and Miss Jemima Lowrie, as she was he- 
roically bidding adieu to all further thoughts 
of Jove, that she might devote herself ex- 
clusively to 
‘* Maiden meditation, fancy free,” 

received a dart in the very hour of flight 
from the hitherto inattentive little deity, 
that left her heart in a piteous state of 
perplexity, sadly taken, not ee with the 
preaching, but the person, of Mr. O’Sing. 
In return, that weeping ecclesiastic, who, 
through his tears had always a shrewd eye 
to his interest, was neither blind nor un- 
grateful to the preference of Miss Jemima. 
And the lovers were meditating an holy 
escapade together, when the primate’s dis- 
missal came to mar at once the effects of 
his eloquence, both sacred and profane, It 
is astonishing, that in her former graceless 
state of luke-warm religion, Miss Jemima 
could never for a moment have dared to 
entertain the thought of flying from her 
parents, and uniting herself to a poor up- 
start, for such was O’Sing; but sanctity 1s 
a supreme excellence, the consciousness of 
possessing which counterbalances and ex- 
cuses in its possessor a world of foible. 

‘ How the young ladies had contrived to 
win over their parents to this New Light, 
us it was called, is quite as inexplicable tu 
me; but certain it is, that the old people 
received from thcir offspring this fruit that 
seemed to convey to them now, for the 
first time in their long lives, a knowledge 
of good and evil—the evil past, the good 
tocome. Mr. O’Sing was, no doubt, in- 
strumental; but the truth is, that fanatic- 
ism, especially in the better or higher 
ranks of life, always commences its attack 
wisely upon the weaker sex, and from them 
is communicated to that weaker portion of 
the stronger, who find it at once peaceable 
and congenial to them to follow the dic- 
tates of their spouses.’ 


‘The Lowries having in vain endea- 
voured to win St. George to the New 
Light, he quits the Laylands without 
exciting any feeling in his favour, 
and next day, in his sermon, con- 
firmed the fears of those who sus- 
pected that he was not a worthy suc- 
cessor of Mr. O’Sing. The Old Lights, 
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however, regarded him with the ut- 
most satisfaction, and at Mr. Pen- 
nington’s he was gratified by hearing 
himself commended from the lips of 
Louisa. This pleasure, however, was 
not without alloy: there was a rival 
in attendance—one Sir Harcourt 
Lees—We beg pardon, it was the 
Rey. Sir Starcourt Gibbs. 


‘He was a living monopoly of argument, 
and passion, and pretension—an union, in 
his small sphere, of the Villiers and the 
Shaftesbury of Dryden—being 
« Allin the course of one revolving moon, 
A sportsman, statesman, fiddler, and buf- 

foon.’’ 


Whilst his dimunitive person, contrasted 
with the mercurial and restless spirit that 
animated, made this answer to his, 


“ Whose else through the pigmy body 
work’d its way, 
And o’er-informed its tenement of clay.” 
‘There were other points of resemblance 
between these factious courtiers of Charles’ 
day and Sir Starcourt, who was no despi- 
cable partisan, if, indeed, he was not alto- 
gether and alone a party in himself. A 
man of rank and wealth, it 1s impossible 
to conceive what preposterous motive could 
have led him to choose the church as a 
profession, unless the general one, b 
which that Charibdis of Insh talent and 
ambition continues to swallow up three- 
fourths of the Irish population. For Ire- 
land is, in fact, not a government, but a 
hierarchy. In the minds of all, anywise 
interested in passing events, the church is 
the predominant object of consideration ; 
in society it is the prevailing topic, which, 
m such society, never yields place but to 
, a word, fair readers, that for 
your sake | will not make legible. Of 
families, one half at least of the males are 
destined to a clerical life, and this from 
the noble to the shopkeeper; the streams, 
in fact, of all Irish interests, private and 
public, flow and centre in this Black Sea ; 
and thousands are carried along with the 
current, the natural and unbiassed tend- 
ency of whose dispositions would have led 
them rather to be Buccaneers or dema- 
gogues than ministers of the Gospel. 
Commerce, the staple pursuit of English 
life, is never thought of by that class of 
life that always turn their thoughts thither 
in England. If ten youths are met in an 
Irish crowd, of all ranks of life, nine of 
them, to a certainty, are going to be 
ordained. The consequence is, that in a 
few years there will be more pastors than 
sheep; and in the general press of all 
orders and dispositions into the ranks of 
the church, those pastors naturally ‘can, 
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many of them, be no betiér than they 
should be... 01am | r 

*‘ Whatever-motive enlisted Sir Starcourt 
in those ranks, certain it is, that he was 
there most grievously misplaced, . His. pro- 
fession told him to patient of injuries, 
and to Jove his neighbour as himself; but 
how fulfil this, when, by disposition, he 
was the most impatient man on earth; 
one, who to live, must necessarily hate? 
He that was formed to be the barking, 
biting terrier of newspaper or Parliament 
opposition ; how was he to mope contented 
with the life of a listless and pampered 
house dog? The thing was impossible, | I 
need not say, that the course of his zeal 
directed itself against the Catholics; they 
were, in fact, the fair and obvious objects 
of a churchman’s spleen, and the most 
ample scope was here allowed for the zeal 
of partisanship. An Orangeman, a purple- 
man, consequently, Sir Starcourt became ; 
into a comfortable state of frenzy hé soon 
worked himself. And the only question 
remaining was, in what exact mode his 
zeal was to be exerted. He was above 
dragooning like our quondam friend, Mr. 
Crostwaite ; and scorned to make himself 
a policeman, under the order of a Castle 
Secretary. Ile chose another vent for his 
restless ambition, And this was, leaving 
their hackneyed ways of warfare—the 
sword, the constabulary staff, and the pul- 
pit, to his brethren, to write down the Ca- 
tholics and their bigotry. [t was an enter- 
prise more bold than new, especially in 
one of extreme ignorance both as to the 
history of his country and to religious con- 
troversy; still he had zeal and imagina. 
tion, and resolved to supply every other 
want with these. It was very unlucky for 
him, that Sir Starcourt resided in a part of 
the kingdom most undisturbed by Catholic 
bigotry or persecution ; his time being, for 
the most part, spent either in his princely 
villa near the metropolis, or at his living, 
not far from Ardenmore. 

‘It was not, consequently, from any 
facts that came under his own observation 
that he gathered the mighty hostility of 
the Catholics ; his imagination here hke- 
wise supplied his pen. Every month he 
sent forth a fresh diatribe, more intempe- 
rate and frenetic than the foregoing, till at 
last this Orange Cobbett of Ireland, having 
exhausted argument, fell to prophecy as a 
last resource, and poured forth such dread- 
ful denunciations, amounting to such ex- 
travagance of horror and absurdity, that 
the better-tempered of the Catholics them- 
selves began to gather up his pamplilets, 
which they bound as the “ Revelations of 
Sir Starcourt Gibbs.” | 


The young lady treated Sir, Star- 
court with so much apparent,con- 
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tempt, that St. George considered 
himself the favoured lover,and thought 
himself quite comfortable, until he 
received a visit from his friend, Fa- 
ther M‘Dowd, who came to bid lnm 
adieu in consequence of an antici- 
ated rupture between them, which 
Ke feared would result from a pro- 
posed Bible Meeting. The priest 1s 
inade to speak very coarse and vulgar 
language, but in the following, not- 
withstanding, there is much truth. 


‘The young may be taught.’ 

‘ No doubt: young Catholics may be 
taught to read in Protestant Bibles: and 
their parents and pastors are to be grate- 
ful and contented for this kindness? What 
gomerils they take us to be | That's the 
way your big sap are always treating us 
poor Irish :—They set us down as asses ; 
lay their plans and proposals accordingly ; 
and when, to their disappointment, they 
find us to be beasts of a little spint, they 
cry out against us as nothing less than cute 
foxes and uncivilized wolves. Now, here 
we ate, Mr. St. George, you and I, /bro- 
ther clargy, over our tumbler—suppose, 
for a moment, we had the upper hand 
here, as we had of ould, and will again, 
please God! afore long (but ye need'nt 
hear that), and that ye were the perse- 
cuted, suffered sect ; suppose we took your 
children, kindly offered to instruct them, 
and then set them to learn their lessons 
out of the Buils of his blessed Holiness the 
Pope, and the Decrees of his Cons'story, 
all as sacred to us and hateful to you, and 
the Protestant version and collection of 
the Scriptures is sacred to you and hateful 
to us,—-what would you say to it? Isn't 
it like erecting a charity-house for young 
Jews, and then rearing them on pork? 
Would you bear it? Task you. And would 
you not, had you the arivising of us, bid us 
rather leave your children in ignorance, 
than force you to turn at last insurrec- 
tionists, rebels, and cut-throats, instead of 
being a peaceable, unreading, industrious 
set of men, going to their own place of 
worship? Isn't it as clear as the sup of 
native in my glass, Mr. St. George? Those 
Layland saints, and the O'Singites, are just 
ructionizing the country with their socie- 
ties and Bible talk. Nota Roman in the 
country bore ill-will to his neighbour Pro- 
testant for the last ten years ; but now 
yell be hearing another story. The first 
mention of this meeting has raised every 
drop of ill blood in Louth ; and discontent, 
susjucion, and hatred, fill the same hearts 
that were good-natured a week ago as my- 
self. A change you must look to. I must 
not be even known to hold any sort of in- 
umacy with you, War is declared: and 
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I'll bet you any eves sum of tenpennies, 
that afore a twelvemonth the country's a 
proclaimed one, with military and police, 
horse and foot, quartered upon 1, and 
driving us to open rebellion; and all this 
because a few ould maids ha’ taken into 
their head to teach our spalpeens to read 
in the Bible!’ 





In much of the priest’s apprehen- 
sion St. George participated, and saw 
with regret that the little village of 
Ardenmore was about to be disturbed 
by a Bible meeting. 


‘The momentous day at length, of which 
hand-bill and circular had been for weeks 
the dreadful note of preparation, arrived, 
Crowds, more of the curious than the zea- 
lous, were in attendance; and Light, both 
Oid and New, for the former would not 
seem behind-hand in zeal, filled the spa- 
cious hall of assembly. Delegates from 
the Parent Society in the metropolis 
had travelled down to the meeting, with 
speeches ready made, to astound and be- 
dazzle rustic ears: but this was bringing 
coals to Newcastle; for many among the 
Ardenmorites were as ambiuous of holding 
forth and making use of this, their only 
field of display, as the metropolitans were 
of missionarizing the godly assembly. 
What there was to say upon the subject 
may seem to the sterile imaginations of my 
readers difficult to divine, especially as 
there was but one opinion pervading the 
assembly, and the sole end of the meeting 
but for each comer to deposit his pound. 
But business, in any country, can never be 
gone through by congregated folk, unless 
some innocent pastume be united with it. 
In England, when people meet on matters 
of importance, they devour a dinner: in 
lreland they prefer speechifying; and 
never do the eloquent natives of the Island 
of Saints miss an opportunity for display- 
ing their tropes, and “ airing’ their parts 
of speech. . 

‘ As all the fair ladies of Ardenmore and 
its neighbourhood were present, in their 
best bibs and tuckers, to barter their half- 
crown subscription for oratory, it became 
& more nervous task to address the assem- 
bly. Addressed, however, it was, blandly 
and figuratively, with no great mtellectual 
expense on the part of the speaker, since 
he now made use of the same phrases anid 
metaphors for the ninety-ninth time; and 
the orator poured forth his opinions in all 
the security and self-complacency of a dig- 
nitary in the pulpit, secure in the impossi- 
bility of being replied to. Here, however, 
our Biblican reckoned without his host.’ 


The son of a shopkeeper at Arden- 
more, who had studied in the vul- 
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garized college of Dublin, and who 
longed for au opportunity of making 
a speech, had posted down to his na- 
tive village on this occasion, deter- 
mined to astonish the townsmen as 
well as the Biblemen. 


‘Not dreaming of any debate or differ- 
ence of opinion that could possibly ensue, 
these gentlemen had oratorized their brief 
hour in their own figurative and slovenly 
style, when Master Slater arose, and com- 
menced in a very eloquent and alarming 
exordium, to beg leave to differ with them 
on divers minor points. As Mr. Slater’s 
dissent arose from the dire necessity of 
having some new argument and matter to 
advance, and nothing more, the youth nei- 
ther knew nor cared whither his eloquence 
tended, or what it overturned: he had 
given his imagination carte blanche to find 
him a speech, without any scruples as to 
sides or parties. And when he put his 
tongue and arms in motion forthe delivery 
of this philippic, he fouad himself, to his 
own and the assembly's astonishment, in- 
dulying in most flowery and extravagant 
indignation at the diabolical conspiracy 
and nefarious attempt to give Bibles to the 
poor, 

“J, for my part, Mr. President,” said 
Master Slater, winding up a fairish sort of 
tirade, ‘‘ shudder, and am shocked at the 
idea of trusting the naked Scriptures to the 
peasantry ;—'tis like trusting a sword 
without a scabbard into the hands of an 
ignorant savage, who is sure to grasp the 
blade and cut his fingers, instead of laying 
hold upon the hilt, and using the weapon 
as a safeguard and defence !'’—here a 
pause for applause; but there was none 
in Ardenmore for poor Slater. This irri- 
tated the orator. He had intended this 
show of opposition to be nothing but a di- 
gression ; and his purpose was to rally, in 
conclusion, to the Bible side of the ques- 
tion, and by that means allow himself to 
enumerate the acts and benefits of the So- 
ciety to foreign countries, which would 
thus lead his harangue an agreeable tour 
round the four quarters of the globe— 
“the sandy Afric,’—‘‘ the palmy Asia,”’ 
and the untrodden regions of the New 
World. All this was written in the bond ; 
but, alas! the orator had wandered from 
his track ; he had been betrayed into 
warmth ; and he laboured in vain to get 
back to the right side of the question for a 
long time. The regards of contempt, the 
cold refusal of the least applause, nettled 
the embryo advocate; and he resolved to 
abide and conclude in the opposition into 
which his eloquence had led him. “ Of 
old,” continued he, “ when supplicants 
asked for bread, they were given a stone ; 
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and now, when the poor ask for oatmen! 
and potatoes, we kind-hearted folk present 
them with a new Bible; the sole conse: 
quence of which is, not the extension of 
religion, but that pawnbrokers’ shops are 
glutted with those cheap editions of the 
Scriptures ; for in those sinks your chari- 
table subscriptions are sure, in a little 
time, to settle. Bibles, indeed !—find Bi- 
bles for a starving poor! labouring each at 
sixpence a-day! Charity, says the pro- 
verb, begins at home; but even when it 
goes abroad, it should observe the princi- 
ple, and begin with the stomach before it 
catered for the head. And with all defer- 
ence to this assemblage, I, for one,”’ con- 
cluded the orator, ‘‘ had rather see Pota- 
toe Societies established through the king- 
dom for feeding the poor, than Bible So- 
cieties to convert us all into Puritans, Pres- 
byterians, and New Liyht,”’ 

‘ The clamour that arose in the assem- 
bly, upon these words, may be conceived. 
An harangue against the Bible might be 
listened to,—-there was nothing personal 
init; but Puritans and New Light were 
venturesome expressions, looked upon as 
little less than treason by one half of the 
assemblage. ‘The Miss Lowries, like dam- 
sels in feudal times, dependent on the 
prowess of some gallant knight, overlooked 
the lists, and saw no champion of their 
cause, Lhe doughty O'Sing was exiled, 
never sO much regretted as at present ; 
the very tears filled Jemima’s eyes at the 
thought of how her beloved ecclesiastic 
would have triumphed over the profane 
Slater. The regards of the New Light 
party were all turned upon St. George, ex- 
pecting that he would take up the gaunt- 
let that had been flung down; but our 
curate appeared quite an uninterested 
spectator of the debate; and was, more- 
over, inclined to think, at times, that Slater 
spoke something like sense.’ 


The consequence of this meeting 
was the opening of schools, and the 
distribution of the Bible. The pea- 
santry took the alarm, and the once 
tranquil Ardénumore was now a scene 
of heart-burning, party-hatred, and 
anarchy. 

‘‘ May all the curses of Ireland” (and 
those are not a few) “light upon Miss 
Jemmy!’’ became the cry of the country 
around Laylands. Every cabin was dis- 
tracted and torn asunder by the struggle 
between lords spiritual and temporal of tl 
peasant. Miss Lowrie demanded his chil- 
dren, that she might teach them to spell ; 
and M‘Dowd, having examined the said 
children, and convinced himself that 
saintly teachers could not instruct with~’ 
out infusing in their lessons some portion 
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of the religious senfiments that occupied 
them, was compelled in his turn to ful- 
minate all the anathemas of his church 
against those ts of his flock that con- 
sented to deliver their offspring to the 
snares of heresy, spread for them by the 
ladies of Laylands. The contest afforded 
but amusement. and excitement, perhaps, 
to the Lowries and M‘Dowd; but, bhke 
the fable of the frogs, though play tothem, 
it was death to the poor cottiers, who bore 
all the punishment and privation. That 
the priest conquered finally there is no 
need of my asserting; of the two species 
of despotism under which the poor of [re- 
land crouch, that of the landlords and that 
of the priests, the former, in the case of 
struggle, always yields to the latter. A 
contested election in a county is the grand 
proof: the puissant bashaw of a landlord, 
all powerful in seeming at other times, 
because the priests are an humbly behaved 
race of men, finds all his authority dwindle 
and pass unregarded, uf opposed by the 
whisper of the Cathohe clergyman. This 
power of the Romish clergy 1s preatly cned 
out against, not only as a nuisance of the 
first order, but as a proof of the bigoted 
and uncivilized state of the lower Ineh. 
For my part, I think the influence of any 
pastor over his flock natural and neces- 
sary; and this devotion, with which the 
Catholic peasantry are always ready to 
sacrihce their worldly interest to the dic- 
tates of their minister, speaks more than 
Any other trait recorded of them, in favour 
of their disinterestedness and honourable 
adherence to the only sort of principle they 
can understand. 

‘The benches of Miss Lowriec's school- 
house were consequently left deserted by 
Catholic varlets. The lady, however 
saintly, would not forego her vengeance ; 
and the consequence of her benevolent 
exertions was, that the peasantry were re- 
duced, by petty and cont.nual vexation, to 
even a greater state of misery than that in 
which they were generally accustomed and 
contented to live. ‘The whole family of 
Laylands began to be held in detestation 
throughout the country -—there was no 
longer any love for the ’squire, or respect 
for his property , and in the ways of trespass- 
ing, idhng, and purloining, the vexations 
imfiicted on the peasants by the family 
were returned tenfold on the head of Mr. 
Lowne. In the short space of a month 
Gervas Lowric, Esq. found himself at law 
with almost every tenant he had; not un- 
frequently foiled, and, even when success- 
ful, he found both his rent and costs paid 
by the key of the tenant's cabin being left 
under his door, afier a general decampment 
of the poor jamily ;—whilst other tenants 
were not to he had, unless those of anch 
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bad character as would grasp at any 
thing. Owing to a succession of these 
circumstances, the saiutliness of Laylands 
quite lost its good temper, and the pro- 
gress of Puritanism, owing to these crosses, 
both in the habits and countenances of the 
mansion, became truly petrifying. In vain 
the uninfected Harry pointed out to his fa- 
ther the true cause of all these troubles, 
that had never before started up—in vain 
he urged a change of conduct, from policy 
at least, if net from conviction; the saints 
scorned to retrocede, and Harry was ex- 
claimed against by his sisters as a rene- 
gade, who had deserted his paternal ban- 
ners to join the profane ones of Ardenmore 
House.’ 


While all this was going on St. 
George found consolation at Arden- 
more House, and was so happy as to 
cain a promise of marriage from Miss 
Louisa Pennington. With a light 
heart he set off to attend a Visitation 
at Armagh, where the coarse samples 
of the ministry, who were there con- 
cregated, disgusted him. 


‘The honest clerics were, lhke other 
honest men and Pats, making themselves 
merry over a jug of smoking punch, in con- 
versation of all careless kind, indulging in 
that ease of attitude and thought, that 
conviviality always inspires after fatigue. 
Hlowever their conversation wandered, it 
still returned to the idol, that for the pre- 
sent they all seemed to fear and worship. 
No mess-table, which I take to be the most 
flagrant specimen of despotism and slavery 
in the modern world of society, ever stood 
in half such awe of the colonel as did our 
ministruli of their great commanding ofh- 
cer, the Primate : his power was supreme, 
his thoughts on such a subject leaned to 
such a side, and were irrefragable. 1 
never blame the haughtiness of men,—for 
the parvens is never half so prone to be 
domineering, as the candidate parvenw is 
to be servile. 

‘St. George, who, from habits of inde- 
pendence and gentlemanly breeding, as 
well as from the distraction arising from 
his feelings, had looked forward to this 
Visitation with nothing like awe, began 
here to participate in it. Cleric after 
cleric dealt forth fee, fau, fum stories of 
the great chief, of his imperiousness, his 
reproofs, his dictatorial acts and manner ; 
and it was evident that all present tren- 
bled for the morrow. Many owned that 
they had made propitiatory sacrifices for 
archiepiscopal favour, by presents of yame, 
of fish, and of such good things as their 
respective parishes were most famous for 
Preducing, All this was new to our 
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eurate, who, although he had swornca- ance in thie country, and soon after 
nonical obedience, yet had not the least Miss Mary was married to Harr 
idea of how much in reality he wasa slaye. Lowrie, this young gentleman’s father 


Like a young officer, who has never becu haying renounced the new light, in 


1 ea dae iment ate, with ela, CONsequence of the flight Of his 
tion Of th r bree Meh i 4 - . 
factitious grandeur, in striving to mimick, daughter with the sanctified curate. 


always out-herods the real,’ The tale concludes with the elevation 


of St. George to the living of Arden- 
On his way home a coach and four more, the old rector having died on 


assed him, and at Ardenmore he his way to some watering-place in 
earned that the persons in it were England. 
none other than Miss Jemima Lowrie The fourth and last tale has too 
and the saintly O’Sing, on their way much of the ‘ Devil’ in it to please ; 
to Gretna Green. Next day he read and before our author sedectnlion any 
in the Drogheda Journal the appal- kind of historical tale again, we would 
ling intelligence of the union of Miss reeommend a perusal of the history 
Louisa Pennington and Sir Starcourt” of treland, from which he might have 
Gibbs. From his mortification he learned that Glendaloch was in roins 
had scarcely recovered, when the bride long before the time of Cromwell. 
and bridegroom made their appear- 
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htory O'Rourke, Esq, to the Editor. 

My pear Epiror—The reverend — The spirit of truth and liberality is 
George Croly, A.M. F.R.L.S. au- now abroad. This pamphlet proves 
thor of ‘ Cataline,’ ‘ Angel of the it; for, though written by one not 
World,’ &c. &c. has just written a * unknown to fame,’ and teeming with 
pamphlet to prove that I am disposed mistatemeats, too palpable to be un- 
to cut your throat on the first decent intentional, it has procured no readers 
opportunity ! Don’t be alarmed; he —no purchasers. Unnoticed and un- 
dues not exactly mention us both, but known, it has remained on the book- 
the inference is natural; for, if po-  seller’s shelf; for the days of Lord 
pery be of such a sanguinary and George Gordon are past. Priestley 
virulent nature that it thirsts for the might now preach without molesta- 
extirpation of Protestantism, where tion; and No Popery, instead. of 
would be the wonder that I, a zealous being a talisman to save private 
Catholic, should prove myself a true dwellings from insurrectionary rage, 
disciple of my church, and diminish now stands a rubric along side of 
the Protestants by the destruction of Henry Hunt’s Matchless Blacking— 
the heretic Editor of the ‘Dublin and to make the beholders laugh. It is 
London Magazine.’ The fact of your but justice, however—and I like to 
being my friend would only make, if give every man his due—to state 
Mr. Croly be right, the immolation that the Rev. George Croly, A.M. 
the more acceptable, as I should in F.R.L.S. has not written in vain. 
that case sacrifice feeling to duty. Is The learned (for all tutors are learn- 
not this absurd? Yet on tliis state- ed) Bishop of Chester has resorted 
ment a reverend follower of Christ to his pamphlet for the materials 
calls upon the people of England to which composed his late speech; and 

pose Catholic emancipation ; for, candour obliges me to say, that he 
though hespeaks onlyingeneralterms, has not used one single argument, 
still, that whieh is erroneous when mistated a solitary faet, nor im- 
applied to individual cases, cannot be puted an iota of doctrine to Papists,t 
correct when applied to society. which he did not find in Mr. Croly’s 


* Popery and the Popish Question, being an Exposition of the political and doctrinal 
Opinions of Messrs. O'Connell, Keogh, Vromgole, Gandolphy, &e, &c. By the Rev. 
George Croly, A. M, F. R..L.S. Whittaker, London, 1825. 

+ Mr. Croly is so partial to this denominatiov, that he says adherents of the church 
of Rome have no right to any other. He learnt this from Archbishop Magee ; but still 
the believers in-transubstantiation are called * Catholics.’ 
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work. The Catholic Bishop's conse- 
eration oath, Dr. Dromgole’s speech, 
and the nonsense about indulgences, 
were catered forhim by Mr. Croly,; 
and, of course, he merits all the 
laurels which bigotry has woven for 
the Right Reverend Father in God. 

Intolerance, being ejected from the 
public mind, has taken refuge in the 
sanctuary of the Church, where it has 
secured a momentary protection from 
the guardians of religious monopoly ; 
but, if they cannot find better argu- 
ments in support of the exclusive 
system than es put forth by Mr. 
Croly and the Bishop of Chester, the 
sooner they abandon exploded opi- 
nions the better; for statements, 
which can be refuted by simple facts, 
will in this age of inquiry excite only 
contempt or ridicule. 

‘Popery,’ says Mr. Croly, ‘ stands 
up against the liberty of man. Its 
civil principles are despotic ; its 

overnment is despotism; it has 
ae habitually connected with des- 
potic governments. In religion, it 
shuts scripture upon the people ; it 
loads them with a yoke of ceremo- 
nies, contrary to the spirit and com- 
mand of Scripture ; it throws down 
the laity at the foot of the priest; it 
claims a haughty and unlimited do- 
minion over every other faith ; and it 
urges this monstrous claim by into- 
lerance and sanguinary persecution :’ 


* 7. . « . . 


* A sober inquirer should care to ask, in 
that region of free discussion, what hin- 
drance lies between the Papist and his full 
enjo ment of Protestant privilege ; what 
reegh and towering barrier rises between 
the luxurious possessor and the heroic and 
formidable outcast? Might he not be 
surprised to hear, that the single condi- 
tion is that of paying the common alle- 
giance of the realm to the king. The oath 
of supremacy is the general demaud of 
the constitution. The Papist refuses this 
oath (which every other subject takes), 
and demands the unconditional surrender 
of the last security of the rights and lives 
of Protestantism. And he refuses this 
allegiance to his king, while he offers it to 
a formyner, and that foreigner elected to 
his throne by the influence of for®ign po- 
tentates, who may be our enemies at any 
hour; himself the ancient disturber of 
England, and bound by the severest bonds 


jamin Constant, might 
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of his arrogant aud unscriptural faith, to 
extirpate our religion, though 18 were in 
our ashes!” 

In this extract you have the gist 
of the reverend gentleman’s argu- 
ment—the cream of his hundred and 
forty-seven pages; and what reply 
does he merit to this farrago of as- 
sertions dévoid of proof, and charges 
which have been a thousand times 
repelled?) A monosyllable, a /a Ben- 
be a very 
proper answer; were it not neces- 
sary, for the sake of minds still un- 
der the influence of honest preju- 
dice, and imposed on by similar ac- 
cusations, to prove the whole devoid 
of truth, and thus leave illiberality 
without a shadow of support in its 
opposition to the Catholic claims. 

‘pwards of forty years have elapsed 
since Catholics swore that they nei. 
ther pay nor owe civil allegiance* to 
any foreign prince, potentate, or 
pope; and yet, in this boasted age 
of knowledge, here is an A.M. and 
Ir. R. L.S. ignorant, or obstinate, 
enough to repeat the charge so long 
and so often mR He endeavours, 
indeed, to justify himself by alleging, 
that ‘civil allegiance is a dream 
where spiritual allegiance is not 
bound up with it’ When he made 
this notable assertion, I suppose, he 
forgot his theological studies ; and 
this is not so surprising, since he is 
better known as a poet than a divine. 
I must, therefore, remind him, that 
there is an absolute, and very mate- 
rial, difference between civil and the- 
ological allegiance, as well as civil 
and theological toleration. The one 
belongs to the individual, the other 
to his God; and there never can be 
freedom where the government pre- 
scribes the religion of the subject. 
Experience, as well as common sense, 
confirms this; for the union of civil 
and temporal power has ever been 
destructive of national liberty. Ca- 
tholicism, therefore, in a worldly 
point of view, is superior to most 
other religions; for it disclaims any 
control over the proper allegiance 
of the individual, and allows him to 
exercise his own judgment respect- 
mg the conduct and legality of his 
rulers; while it leaves him free to 


* 51 Geo. Ill. c. 32. 
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pursue his rights in any manner which 
may seein most advantageous to him- 
self, provided he does not offend 

inst those laws which all man- 
kind acknowledge and reverence.— 
‘In your proceedings, very reverend 
and dearly beloved brethren,’ says a 
Roman Catholic Prelate, who has 
been unjustly stigmatized by Mr. 
Croly as a traitor, ‘avoid inter- 
mingling the politics of the world 
with the sublime and heavenly 
maxims of the Catholic religion— 
they have not the smallest connexion 
with each other. The one is spiritual 
and the other is temporal—the one 
regards the transitory affairs of this 
world, the other the eternal affairs of 
the world to come. As the Catholic 
faith is a religion preached to all na- 
tions, and to all people, so it is suit- 
able to all climes and ail forms of go- 
vernment—monarchies or republics 
—aristocracies or democracies. Des- 
potic or popular governments are not 
the concerns of the Catholic faith. 
** * © Jt may well suit the laity 
of your respective districts to pursue 
their temporal concerns, and their 
temporal politics, by such ways as 
appear to them fair, peaceable, and 
loyal.’* 

The history of Europe illustrates 
this doctrine; for, though Catho- 
licism has been found ‘in con- 
nexion with despotism,’ it likewise 
has been the religion of the most free 
states in Europe. At present the de- 
mocratic portion of Switzerland is 
Catholic; which religion was pro- 
fessed by England when she obtained 
that bulwark of her liberty—A/Zagna 
Charta. It was, therefore, in the 
face of facts that Mr. Croly had the 
temerity to say that ‘ Popery stands 
up against the liberty of man.’ South 
America is a case in point; for it 
roves two things: first, that Catho- 
ics are capable of appreciating and 
obtaining their rights ; and, secondly, 
that their church dares not interfere 
with their temporal concerns. The 
mother country is Catholic; and if 
the Pope possessed the malignity and 
the power attributed to him, here was 
an Opportunity for the exercise of 
both: but he takes no notice, and 
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Catholic republics have sprung up in 
spite of despotism, unassisted and 
unopposed by the church they be- 
longed to. Whether we consult the 
records of the past, or the history of 
our own times, every thing tends to 
prove Catholicism more liberal than 
the reformed creed. Hungary, Aus- 
tria, Maryland, France, &c. set the 
first example of toleration ; and in no 
nation, pretending to any thing like 
freedom, are men excluded in conse- 
quence of religious opinions, except 
in England alone! So much for the 
despotic principles of Catholicism, 
and the boasted excellence of Pro- 
testantism! Oh! George Croly, A.M. 
and F.R.L.S. read history before you 
write another political and theologi- 
cal pamphlet. 

Now for another extract: 


‘The man who dares not confess the 
Pope to be the head of Christ’s church and 
Popery to be the true faith, is put altoge- 
ther out of the pale of salvation. And in 
what ferocity would the believers in thie 
dreadful doctrine legislate for us, if in our 
blindness and folly they were suffered to 
have the power! In what spirit of evil 
would men legislate for those whom they 
declared to be damned! or capable of sal- 
vation only by being dragged into the 
church of Rome !’ 


Who does not wonder, after this, 
that the Protestants and Dissenters 
of France, Austria, &c. &c. are not 
dragged into the church of Rome, or 
rather, who does not wonder at the 
intolerant and uncharitable appeal 
made here, to the prejudice of Protes- 
tants. Argument it has none, and the 
whole statement is false; for though 
Catholics hold that theirs is the only 
true church, they do not believe that 
their neighbour is doomed to eternal 
perdition, because he conscientiously 
adheres to the Protestant faith. Their 
religion, so much belied and misre- 
presented, restrains them from usurp- 
ing the office of Omnipotence, and 
numbers presumption among sins the 
mostdeadly. They believe the surest 
way to damn themselves would be to 
pronounce damnation on others, while, 
as Christians, they are tanght that 
mankind of every denomination are 
their neighbours, and they are bound 


* Pastoral Charge of Dr. Hussey, R. ©. Bishop of Waterford. 
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to love their neighbour as themselves. 
The Catholic Church has never taught 
the doctrine, however confidently 
it has been attributed to her, that 
those who die without her pale are 
necessarily damned. She has always 
drawn a line between false doctrine 
and those who conscientiously adhere 
to error *; and while she condemns 
the sin, she prays for the sinner. 

Can there possibly be a religion 
more tolerant than this? Assuming 
that no two religions can be right, and 
concluding that God cannot be pleased 
with error, Catholics certainly | e- 
lieve that in their church there is 
every help to salvation, and this neces- 
sarily is the doctrine of every religion 
on the globe, unless the Arnoeuntst 


°* As Nr. C roly appears to have pa ul but 
Amer 


for his imstruction, 


the 0} ipions of an 
re specting the doctrine 0 


‘ Whilst the holy C athohe Church, 


her anathemas, or curses, 
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guide 
against all kinds ot heresies, 
nothing but charity and compassion for so many individuals, professors of heresy ; 
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form anexception. Protestants, Cal- 
vinists, Armenians, &c. &c. have pro- 
claimed the same doctrine, and if they 
had not, the world would have ase 
unable to determine whether their 
wickedness or folly predominated. 
For if they thought the Church of 
Rome contained all the essentials of 
salvation, their conduct was at once 
absurd and criminal; because, if Hea- 
ven were to be obtained by continuing 
Roman Catholies, why protest against 
yopery, and preach against papists? 
Fhe truth is, they thought no such 
thing; and every one of ‘their profes- 
sions of faith arrogates to themselves, 
as well asthe Chureh of Roine, exclu- 
sive salvation. 

I am tired with hearing Protestant 


very few Catholic books, I shall quote here, 


* exclusive salvation : - 


can, an tish, and an English Catholic, 
i by the Holy Ghost, for ever fulminates 
or {als ST doc! rines, she feels 


she 


chantably supposes them honest in their errors, and therefore net yrailty, in the sight of 


God, of the cnme of here sy. She 


considers them as invinetbly ignorant of the true 
church, and consequently as exc usable in the 
Catholic Principles, by Demetrius A. Gallitzin, a R. C. Priest, 


sight ef infinite merey.’ Defence of 


United States of America. 
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until death, 
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* and that if he retained tlre grace of that first adoption, pure and 
no matter to what sect or denomination of 
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the 'y beheve that if there be such 


of truth in any ove as cannot be rem noved, by prayer proceeding from a pure 

that industry and research which every person “doubting is obliged lo use 
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liberality so ostentatiously proclaim- 
ed, while the eighteenth article, and 
the Athanasian Creed, form a part of 
the Book of Common Prayer. I care 
not for the casuistry that defends or 
extenuates these; they are there, and 
while they continue tou be printed and 
sanctioned,let Protestants refrain from 
reproaching Catholics with their 
creed, or admit that the established 
Church is inconsistent, and that the 
doctrine she once taught is no longer 
true. Some minor sects may not have 

blished these principles ; their inso- 
— may have been repressed by the 
paucity of their numbers, but their 
conduct announced what they had 
not courage to proclaim; for if the 
old religion was correct, what need of 
ahew one? 

I am no theologian, nor am I rea- 
soning on the abstract question of who 
is right, or who is wrong; all I mean 
to prove is, that the harsh doctrine, 
exclusive salcation, taken in its proper 
sense, is chargeable on every other 
church as well as the Church of Rome, 
and if | had not facts to support me, 
I would rely an common sense alone. 
The question as it respects Protestants 
and Catholics resolves itself into a 
very narrowcompass. Are the Catho- 
lics of Ireland right or not, in adhering 
to the religion of their forefathers ? If 
the Protestants say they are not, my 
assertion is proved; and if they are, 
why endeavour to bring them into the 
established Church, or why deny them 
the rights of fellow citizens? Who 
have persecuted them because they 
were Catholics? Protestants. Who 
have excluded and continue to ex- 
clude them ? Protestants. And yet we 
hear nothing, in or out of parliament, 
but Protestant liberality. 

I could quote a host of Protestant, 
and other authorities, to prove that 
Catholics are considered by them as 
not entitled to salvation. Not many 
days since, I heard Mr. Irving an- 
nounce from the pulpit that Popery 
was the beast, the scarlet whore, &c. 
But what need of proofs? Protes- 
tants, on entering office, swear that 
the Catholic doctrines are damnable, 
and Mr. Croly has asserted over and 
over, in this stupid pamphlet, that 
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those who belong to the Church of 
Rome are /dolaters ! 

I shall pass over Mr. Croly’s expo- 
sition of the opinions of O’Connell, 
&c. as individual inconsistency does 
not militate against general argu- 
ments; but I cannot omit correctin 
two mistatements of the worthy 
divine. First, he quotes from an 
edition of Mr. Gandolphy’s book 
which was condemned, and then tells 
us the work was approved of by the 
Catholic Church, forgetting to say 
which edition. Secondly, he says, 
Dr. Dromgole’s speech was hailed 
with ecldt ; whereas the board passed 
« resolution condemnatory of it. So 
much for Mr. Croly’s accuracy ; now 
for his logie and theological know- 
ledye. 

‘The pope calls the council and 
dissolves it at pleasure. So his will 
is the law after all.’ 

I shall show the absurdity of this 
reasoning by a parody—* The king 
calls the parliament and dissolves it 
at pleasure. So his will is the law 
after all.’ 

‘None of our Lord’s miracles 
shock the human understanding,’ 
Here is a notable discovery! Pray, 
Mr. Croly, did not our Led himself, 
apparently man, and declaring him- 
self the Messiah, shock the human 
permet ary Which is more re- 
pugnant to the ‘human understand- 
ing,’ God in the sacrament or God in 
a carpenter's son? Until you answer 
this | have no further question to ask 
vou; though, had I more time, I 
should laugh at your contempt of 
penance, and your announcement of 
a prophetic war. Your comments on 
the sacrifice of the mass display your 
ignorance, and your knowledge of 
Irish history is as imperfect as your 
description of indulgences. There is 
not a barefooted brat in a hedge- 
school in Munster who could not sue- 
cessfully repel your charges against 
his religion. 

I send you the pamphlet, my dear 
Editor, that you may see what fudge 
it contains; and believe me yours, 

Rory O’Rourkes. 

Bedford Square. 
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THOMAS CAMPBELL, ESQ. 


Tue life of this highly-gifted indi- 
vidual presents few incidents calcu- 
lated to impart novelty to his ‘ Me- 
moirs’ Unlike many of his cotem- 
poraries, there is nothing about him 
either eccentric or remarkable ; and, 
after stating that he has always sus- 
tained the character of a private gen- 
tleman, his biographer has little more 
to do than specify the time of his 
birth, and record the periods and 
complexion of his works. 

Thomas Campbell was born at 
Glasgow, in the year 1777. He was 
educate’ at the Grammar School of 
his native city; and such was his ra- 
pid progress in classical learning, 
that at the age of twelve he was en- 
tered’ a student of the University, 
where he distinguished himself the 
following year by gaining an exhibi- 
tion, or (as it is called there) a bur- 
sary on the foundation, by a victory 
over a man then esteemed the first 
scholar in college, and who was, be- 
sides, twice the age of our poet. The 
career he so triumphantly began conh- 
tinued during his academical course, 
for he successively gained every prize 
for which he contended ; and, though 
college fame is seldom a promise of 
future excellence, yet, in Mr. Camp- 
bell, more than the hopes he then 
excited has been fulfilled. His ap- 
plication was as unremitting as his 
genius was remarkable ; and such 
was the merit of his translations from 
the Greek dramatists, that the last of 
them elicited a high eulogium from 
the Glasgow Professor, at the time of 
his awarding the prize. 

Mr. Campbell, on quitting Glas- 
gow, went to reside at Edinburgh, 
where he published his * Pleasures of 
Hope ;? a poem of such vaned and 
characteristic excellence, that few in 
the English language are deservedly 
more popular. Critics, however, ob- 
ject to it, as exhibiting too much the 
appearance of labour: but, in this 
age of loose and irregular poetry, 
perhaps what some consider a fault 
is not undeserving of commendation. 

In J800 Mr. Campbell visited the 
(continent, where he remained about 
a vear; the greater part of which 


Lieve he ‘pent in Grermany., ty) his 


return he came to London, and turned 
his whole attention to literary pur- 
suits. In 1803 he married, and went 
to reside at Sydenham, where, we 
believe, he still lives. In 1809 he 
gave the world ‘Gertrude of Wyo- 
ming,’ and other poems. This tale 
is written in the Spenserian stanza, 
and is too well known and appre- 
ciated to need any comment from us. 

On becoming Professor of Poetry 
to the Royal Institution, Mr. Camp- 
bell delivered a course of lectures, 
since published in the ‘ New Monthly 
Magazine,’ of which he is the nomi- 
nal editor. He has also published 
‘A selection of the Beauties of the 
English Poets ;" not very remarkable 
for the taste displayed in the selec- 
tion; but, in the introduction, he has 
given the world a code of poetical 
criticism deserving a high place in 
English literature, not only for the 
justness of the remarks, but the ele- 
gance of the style in which it is 
written. 

Karly in the present year he pub- 
lished * Theodric,’ accompanied by 
several minor pieces collected from 
the ‘New Monthly.’ This last poem 
has disappointed even his friends ; 
and, we trust, the failure will only 
stimulate him to some new exertion 
better calculated to sustain his po- 
pularity. Mr. Campbell, with par- 
donable fastidiousness, has not chosen 
to acknowledge any but his poetical 
works; but report says he is the 
author of a history of the late 
king’s reign. Many of his lyric 
compositions and minor poems pos- 
sess the highest merit; and none 
more than ‘Erin go bragh’ and 
‘O’Connor’s Child ;’ two pieces which 
declare his sympathy with the op- 
pressed people of Ireland, and which 
eminently entitle him to their grati- 
tude and favour. His portrait, there- 
fore, must be acceptable to our 
readers ; and we can assure them it 
is an exact likeness, being copied 
from a painting by the President of 
the Royal Academy. In private life 
Mr. Campbell is beloved by his 
friends, and in public he is esteemed 
for an inflexible attachment to the 
rights of man 
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On the momentous question which 
has been so recently agitated in both 
houses of parliament we have but 
few observations to make. ‘The de- 
cision of the lords has left the*Ua- 
tholics in their degraded position, 
from which they can hardly hope to 
emerge while England continues pros- 
perous, or Lord Liverpool remains at 
the head of his Majesty’s government. 
The acrimonious rejection of the late 
bill, though painful, is instructive : 
and, however melancholy the fact, it 
teaches the people of Ireland to ba- 
nish hope for a season, and pursue 
their claims by other means than 
cowardly concessions and useless se- 
eurities. The straight-forward road 
being now barred against them, they 
must adopt a more circuitous line of 

vlicy, and compel their opponents, 
in self-defence, to grant, without any 
qualification, arestoration of violated 
rights. The means to be pursued 
are many and obvious; and, though 
the Catholic Association has been vio- 
lently suppressed, we are glad to find 
that Mr. O'Connell has signified his 
intention of originating another. The 
late gagging bill can easily be evaded ; 
and any measure that would tend to 
concentrate the Catholic talent of 
Ireland, and unite the people in a 
tacit bond of legal co-operation, could 
not fail to open the eyes of England, 
attract the notice of Europe, and de- 
velop the oppression under which 
the people labour. Such a course is 
how imperatively called for, and we 
trust will soon be pursued. 

In our first nunber we made some 
remarks on the error prevalent among 
Catholic advocates, of exaggerating 
Irish misery ; and we then _ oe 
what has since taken place, that this 
misery would be made an argument 
against the necessity of granting 
emancipation. Almost every oppo- 
hent of the measure had a nostrum 
torecommend for Irish distress. One 
Proposed Bible education ; another, a 
hew system of agriculture; and the 
Bishop of Chester, ‘ wiser than all 
these together,’ advised the absentees 
to return home; while they all in- 
sisted, and with something of appa- 
rent truth, that if the state of Ireland 
was such as Catholics themselves de- 
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scribed it, emancipation would be far 
from proving a panacea. We, how- 
ever, are fully persuaded, that what- 
ever grievances afflict that country 
arise immediately out of her anoma- 
lous situation ; and that once in pos- 
session of her rights, those minor 
evils which now irritate her would 
disappear, as the valley, once drained 
of the lake, quickly gets rid of the 
sloughs that disfigured her. In sup- 
port of this opinion we stated un- 
answerable facts; and, though far 
from being done with the subject, we 
thoughe sufficient had been advanced 
to warn the friends of emancipation 
from their threadbare topic. But 
little improvement, however, has 
taken place ; and we leave them now 
to reflect on the consequence. Until 
emancipation is shown to be abso- 
lutely expedient, it never will be 
granted. 

To associate for a redress of griey- 
ances being now prohibited, another 
course, equally as productive of bene- 
fits, presents itself. Let there be an 
association for publishing cases of 
oppression, collecting facts relative 
to the Catholic and Protestant popu- 
lation, and furnishing statements 
respecting local taxes, tithes, church 
rates, grand jury assessments, &c. 
&c. and their Rienta, if published 
weekly or monthly in London and 
Dublin, will produce more good 
than if Mr. O’Conne!l was making 
speeches every day in the week at 
the Corn Exchange. John Bull will 
listen to facts; and a few cases of 
oppression, illustrative of the evil 
tendency of the penal iaws, will secure 
more converts in England to eman- 
cipation, than ten thousand appeals 
unsupported by documents. Nothing 
like ony a flowery declamation 
may stagger men’s prejudices; but 
to overthrow them at once, state 
facts—figures, if possible—if not, 

ublic and private documents. The 
late Association paid too little atten- 
tion to these things; and, if we mis- 
take not, they were taunted in the 
house of commons for not doing so, 
while their neglect was construed into 
an indirect proof of the non-existence 
of local and individual oppression. 

One advantage of the plan we re- 
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commend would be the legal collec- 
tion of funds; for, by publishing 
these papers periodically, and pro- 
curing the subscription of the late 
rent payers, ample means would be 
provided for supporting the Associa- 
tion in all its ramifications ; and, 
though they could not send counsel- 
lors to the different courts of law, 
they could send what would, in the 
end, prove more eflicient, a—lKe- 
vorrer. Publicity is all that ts 
wanted to deter men from crime; 
let every case connected with party 
be made known, and Ireland will 
soon have a pure magistracy, innox!- 
ous Orangemen, ani upright judges. 
Exhibit a few examples ef partial 
und unjust decisions to tle people ot 
England, and those who now oppose 
emancipation will soon be its warmest 
advocates ; tor John Bull needs only 
to be made acquainted witha case of 
oppression, to claim his assistaace 
for the oppressed. To secure the 
utmost publicity, these papers should 
be printed in all sizes and forms, dis- 
tributed in some instances erates, 
and in many cases posted upon the 
walls. The good effects of such a 
course, we are persuaded, would be 
incalculable; and we trust, whatever 
Mr. O’Connell’s plan may be, that 
this measure will form a part of it. 
But, above all things, it is necessary 
that the Catholics should henceforth 
take that station which their num- 
bers, opulence, and intelligence en- 
title them to. Within the last 
twelve months only have they mani- 
fested a becoming spirit under insult 
and wrongs; and the benefits which 
have accrued from this line of con- 
duct, should teach thei the utility of 
perseverance. Never yet have they 
wained any thing from the Govern- 
ment by cringing to those in power, 
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for every COnCeSSiOn lias beeu Wrulie 
from thé fears of their task-master, 
Even within the last four months, 
events have demonstrated that tirm- 
ness and open complaint have aug- 
mented the number of their friends, 
while they have undoubtedly im- 
pelled their cause considerably for- 
ward—at least in the public estima- 
tion. It is absolutely impossible that 
the Irish Catholics can any longer 
permit themselves and their religion 
to be insulted with impunity by those 
ignorant fanatics, whose interest it is 
to hold the Irish people up to the 
British empire as savages and idola- 
ters. The iasolence of the charge 
should arouse a becoming indignity, 
and the persons who make it ought 
to be treated with more than silent 
contempt; for the unrefuted accusa- 
tion, from continual repetition, had 
wrought on the English mind impres- 
signs most disadvantageous to Irish- 
men. ‘The late Bible war, however, 
helped to remove some erroneous 
opinions ; and the opposition given 
to the sainis, at their last annual 
meetings in the metropolis, has had 
the effect of showing to the honest Pro- 
testant 08 that Catholics are nei- 
ther so profligate or idolatrous as Bap- 
tist missionaries represented thein. 
An impetus is given to the cause of 
truth ; and a slight eftort on the part 
of the Catholies will still tend to ac- 
celerate it. At all events they should 
fearlessly encounter, in every place 
and on all occasions, those absurd 
societies established for the sinister 
and insolent purpose of cheating the 
lrish people out of the faith of their 
fathers. ‘lo conversions fairly made 
no rational man will object, but every 
one ought to depreeate indirect pro- 
selytism. 
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‘PoorErin ! alas!’ says John Bull, with a sneer, 
* How wretched the sons of thy heroes appear .— 
Phe descendants of Tara’s illustrious supporters 


Are scay echye.rs, payors, and 
‘ Hold, hold, sir!’ said Pat, 


dirty coal-porters.’ 


* you are wreng, [ declare : 


he worst of her Aings even now is—Laord Mayor,’ 
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